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Agricultural Extension Services Among 


Negroes In ‘The South 


(Report prepared for the Conference of Negro Land Grant College 
Presidents) 


Doxey A. Wilkerson 
Associate Professor of Education 


Howard University 


The war crisis which confronts America has raised to a new 
plane of national significance the traditional neglect of agricultural 
extension work among Negroes.! The problem can no longer be 
viewed solely in terms of its implications for the Negro people. Its 
immediate solution has now become imperative for the safety of the 
nation as a whole. Indeed, it is an essential means to victory for the 
United Nations. 


Our nation and its allies cannot win this war with their armed 
forces alone. Fundamentally necessary for the winning of military 
victories on land, on the sea, and in the air is the winning of those 
battles now shaping up in our offices and factories and fields. One 
of the absolute requirements for victory is that we produce more 
planes, more tanks, more guns, more ships, and more food than the 
combined production of our aggressors. Not only must the enemy 
be out-fought; he must be out-produced. In order to win the war, 
we first must win the Battle of Production. 


In this crucial battle of war production, a tremendous responsi- 
bility rests upon America’s farms. They must provide the food which 
is necessary to sustain, not only the citizens and armed forces of our 
own country, but in large measure those of our allies as well. This 
is a stupendous task. But it must be accomplished. Thus it is that 
the United States Department of Agriculture has launched the 1942 
“Hood for Victory” campaign, calling for the greatest production of 
food-stuffs in history. For the success of this program, and hence 
of the whole war effort, every farm and every farmer in the nation— 
and this includes Negro farmers—must now be mobilized for the most 
intensive and efficient productive enterprise the world has ever 
seen. 

At the very heart of the “Food for Victory” program lies the Co- 
operative Extension Service of the Department of Agriculture, with 
its more than 9,100 technically trained workers, including approxi- 


1The extension work here considered is that administered by the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture, under 
authority of the Smith-Lever, Capper-Ketcham, Bankhead-Jones and related 
acts of Congress, and subsidized by federal appropriations. This extension 
program includes farm demonstration, home demonstration, and boys’ and 
girls’ club work. It is carried on by a large corps of extension agents and 


their assistants. 
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mately 7,000 farm and home demonstration agents and assistants. 
Upon this vast corps of extension workers, more than upon any other 
group, rests the responsibility of interpreting the “Food for Victory” 
program to America’s farmers, and of helping them to increase their 
productive output. It is of the utmost importance, therefore, that all 
of the nation’s farmers now be afforded the guidance of the Cooper- 
ative Extension Service. In this period of increasing national peril, 
the motivation is even more urgent than the demands of democratic 
justice; it inheres in the essential requirements of victory. 


Thus, the extent to which Negro farmers and their families par- 
ticipate in the extension program of the Department of Agriculture 
has now become an important measure of the extent to which the total 
agricultural resources of the nation are being mobilized to win the 
all-important Battle of Production. It is in the terms of this larger 
frame of reference that this inquiry proceeds. 


I PROBLEM 


For a number of years, the Conference of Negro Land Grant Col- 
lege Presidents has been urging the Department of Agriculture to 
take steps to assure the just and equitable participation of Negroes 
in the program of the Cooperative Extension Service. In addition to 
greatly increased appropriations and personnel for extension work 
among Negroes, they have asked that Negro Land Grant Colleges in 
the several Southern States be allowed to share in the administration 
and supervision of the program. 

Apparently in response to this and similar pressure from other 
sources, the Department of Agriculture appointed a special commit- 
tee of white Extension Directors in Southern States to investigate 
and report on the extent of Negro participation in the Cooperative 
Extension Service. This Committee’s report? was submitted at the 
beginning of 1941. Its “findings” and implicit conclusions consti- 
tute the immediate point of departure for the present study. 


The special report on “Extension Work with Negroes” frequent- 
ly neglects to set forth the data upon which important generalizations 
are based. It, likewise, avoids a direct and explicit answer to the ques- 
tion: Do Negroes share equitably in the extension program? Never- 
theless, the report is so drawn as to make clear and unmistakable the 
impression that Negroes participate in the program as fully as their 
“needs” warrant and as “available funds” make possible. Although 
admitting a relative dearth of Negro extension agents, the report 
seeks to show that services rendered by white agents to Negro fami- 
lies just about compensate for the shortage in Negro personnel. It 
suggests, further, that far from being discriminated against in the 

2“Extension Work with Negroes,” January 1, 1941. (Mimeograph, 11 


pages.) The full text of this report, as issued by the U. S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is here reproduced in Appendix 3. 
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expenditure of funds for extension work, Negro families really are 
favored by direct and “indirect” expenditures which approximate 
about 50 per cent more than equity would seem to require. 


These are interesting and important “findings,” indeed. If veri- 
fied, they would thoroughly invalidate the contention of the Confer- 
ence of Negro Land Grant College Presidents that gross racial in- 
equalities characterize administration of the extension program. 
Further, if the situation really is as the report of this committee of 
southern Extension Directors suggests, then, the “Food for Victory” 
campaign poses no special problem of Negro personnel which is dis- 


tinct from the general need for expansion in the extension program ,; 
as a whole. But does the special report on “Extension Work with ; 
Negroes” give a valid interpretation of the situation? That is the; 


eeneral question with which the present inquiry is concerned. : 


§ 


Specifically, this study seeks to provide a definite answer to the 


following major question: Do Negroes in the South participate equi- 
tably in the program of the Cooperative Extension Service? In the 
light of the situation revealed by the analysis here made. attention is 
also given to the subsidiary question: How ean the Federal Govern- 
ment promote the fuller and more equitable participation of Negroes 
in the cooperative extension program in the Southern States? 

The geographical scope of this inquiry comprises all but two of 
the 18 states with completely segregated systems of schools.2 With- 
in these 16 Southern States there reside 96 per cent of all rural Negroes 
in the United States. 

Functionally, the analyses are restricted (1) to the relative avail- 
ability of extension services to the white and Negro populations; and 
(2) to the relative expenditures for extension work among these two 
racial groups. Data are based chiefly upon published reports, un- 
published records supplied by the Cooperative Extension Service, 
questionnaire responses of Negro extension agents in counties which 
environ the Negro Land Grant Colleges of 12 states, and an extensive 
field trip which carried the investigator through the rural areas of 
7 Southern States during the spring of 1940. 


II, CRITERION. OF EQUITY 


The fact that different investigators reach different conclusions 
about the degree to which Negroes participate “equitably” in the Co- 
cperative Extension Service results largely from the fact that they 
- proceed upon the basis of different (often unexpressed) assumptions. 
It is important, therefore, at the very outset of this report, to state 
explicitly the premises upon which this analysis rests. Especially 
important is it clearly to define, and to justify, the criterion of equity 
employed. 


- 3All-such states except Delaware (for which a few data are here presented) 
and the District of Columbia. 
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Basic to this analysis are these two assumptions: (1) that whatever 
federally-subsidized extension services are available in a given state 
should be equally available to all rural population groups; and (2) 
that the need of rural Negro families for extension services is at least 
as great as that of rural white families in the same state. The first 
assumption finds ample justification in the democratic principle itself. 
The second is consistent with the thoroughly documented inferior 
cultural and ecomonic status of the rural Negro family throughout the 
South. Thus, in terms of these two assumptions, it is correct to infer 
that “equity” demands a proportionate distribution of extension ser- 
vices between the white and Negro populations in the southern states. 
With the formal statement of this premise, none is likely to quarrel. 
The difficulty lies in selecting some measures, or combination of meas- 
ures, which constitute a valid index of the “proportionate distribution 
of extension services.” 


It would seem that the ratio of Negro to total rural (or farm) 
population in a given state may properly be used as a valid criterion 
of the proportions in which, in order to approximate equity, extension 
services should be distributed between the white and Negro popula- 
tions. Further, in view of the racial segregation of general educa- 
tional personnel and services in the South, a practice which appears to 
predominate in the Cooperative Extension Service, it would seem also 
that (1) the proportion Negroes constitute of the total number of ex- 
tension agents and (2) the proportion which expenditures for exten- 
sion work among Negroes constitute of total expenditures represent 
valid indices on the basis of which one might properly proceed to 
judge the degree to which extension services are proportionately dis- 
tributed between the white and Negro populations. Thus, a true meas- 
ure of the proportionate (and, hence, “equitable”’) distribution of ex- 
tension services would seem to be the degree to which the ratios of 
Negro to total extension agents and to total expenditures approximate 
the ratio of Negro to total rural (or farm) population. 

This apparently valid criterion of equity is implicitly rejected by 
the Committee of Extension Directors who prepared the special report 
on “Extension Work with Negroes.” They argue that a population- 
ratio criterion fails to take account of the extensive services which 
white agents are alleged to render directly to Negro families. They 
contend also that “the Negro tenant farmers and croppers might best 
receive aid on the agricultural side principally through the white 
agents working with the landlords and managers;” and hence, that 
the ends of equity are served with less than a proportionate number of 
Negro agents. Further, implicitly and without expressed justification, 
they set up as a criterion for appraising the distribution of expendi- 
tures, not the proportion Negroes constitute of the rural population 
to be served, but rather, the proportion which the farm land oper- 
ated by Negroes is of the total. 

The issues joined by these two varying criteria of equity are 
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fundamental to the problem here attacked. They warrant critical 
analysis. 


The Extent and Nature of Interracial Services 


The degree to which the ratio of Negro to total extension agents 
approximates to ratio of Negro to total rural (or farm) population 
constitutes a valid index of equity in the distribution of exten- 
sion services if one makes one of the following two assumptions: 
(1) that Negro agents serve only Negro families, and white agents 
serve only white families; or (2) that the extent of services rendered 
by white agents to Negro families does not exceed the extent of services 
rendered by Negro agents to white families. The first assumption is 
patently false. Some white agents do serve Negro families, and some 
Negro agents do serve white families. It is the second assumption 
which poses the crucial issue: Do the services of white agents to Negro 
families exceed the services of Negro agents to white families? 


The special report on “Extension Work with Negroes” seeks defi- 
nitely to give the impression that a considerable proportion of the time 
of white agents and specialists is devoted to extension work among 
Negroes. This is done through frequent reiteration, without adequate 
or verifiable supporting data.. The following two quotations are illus- 
trative. 


A conservative estimate of the amount of time devoted to 
Negro farmers and their families by white county agricultural 
agents runs from none in counties without Negro farm operators 
to as high as 65 per cent in some counties with a very large Negro 
farm population. 


A recent survey shows that individual specialists devote 
directly up to 20 per cent, and indirectly much more of ibneir 
time, to work with Negro agents. 


The first of the above quotations is accompanied by no data, nor - 
citation of sources, nor even a description of procedures in the light 
of which a critical student might appraise the “conservative estimate” 
to which reference is made. Further, the estimate that the time devoted 
by white agents to work with Negro families ranges from none to 65 
per cent is expressive of extremes only; it affords no index, whatever, 
of central tendency or prevailing practice. In like manner, the second 
quotation mentions “a recent survey” which is not cited in the report 
and the data of which are not presented. Moreover, its reference to 
the practice of “individual specialists” affords no index, whatever, of 
prevailing practice, which happens to be the really important con- 
sideration. 

Such “dataless’ and misleading assertions as those quoted above 
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certainly cannot suffice to establish the premise that, because of alleged 
extensive services rendered to Negro families by white agents, an 
equitable distribution of extension services does not require a propor- 
tionate number of Negro agents. Common observation in the field, but- 
tressed by a few quantitative data, suggests that precisely the op- 
posite proposition is true. 

In order to obtain first-hand information on this and other points 
involved in the investigation, a simple inquiry form was sent to each 
of the seventeen Negro land-grant colleges with the request that a 
representative of the institution interview Negro extension agents in one 
or two neighboring counties and obtain the data requested. Replies 
were received from twelve land-grant colleges, reporting on eighteen 
different counties. This small sample, of course, affords no ade- 
quate basis for final generalizations about extension service practices 
in “the South.” In the absence of more comprehensive data, however, 
the fairly representative group of counties surveyed does suffice at 
least to define fruitful hypotheses. Among the items for which re- 
sponses were obtained are several which relate to “interracial extension 
services. 4 

Negro extension agents in the sample groups of counties were 


asked: 


About what percentage of the time of white agents is de- 
voted to service to Negro families? 


About what percentage of the time of Negro agents is de- 
voted to service to white families? 


About how many times during the past year were the ser- 
vices of state subject matter specialists used: By Negro farm 
agents? By Negro home agents? 


Responses to these questions are reported, by states and counties, 
in Table I. 


4See Appendix A for a copy of the inquiry form. 
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There seems to be wide variation among the several counties in 
the percentage of time devoted by white and Negro agents, respective- 
ly, to extension services to families of the other race. Estimates were 
as high as 50 per cent for one white agent, and 30 per cent for one 
Negro agent. In general, however, the extent of “interracial services” 
appears to be about equal for white and Negro agents. In the case 
of each group, a median of 2 per cent of the agent’s time is estimated 
te be devoted to such services. 

Further insight into these “interracial services” by white and 
Negro extension agents is afforded by the apparent motivation for 
such services and especially by racial differences in the nature of ser- 
vices rendered. Respondents to the inquiry form here used were 
asked: “How does it happen (if it does) that white agents serve Negro 
families?” and vice versa. Typical replies to this question are listed 
below. 


How does it happen that white agents serve Negro families? 


Those who get aid, seek it. 

There are no Negro agents. 

It does not happen except by force or pressure. 

The two Negro families served are well-to-do and very influential. 

They do not serve Negroes. 

AAA administered by white agents; Negroes who seek aid get 
advice; very few do. 


How does it happen that Negro agents serve white families? 


White families make direct request of Negro agents. 

It does not happen. 

It is requested by white agents. 

No white home demonstration agent, so Negro agent serves whites. 

White agent’s work becomes pressing; he asks for Negro agent’s 
assistance. 

Many white farmers prefer Negro agents to innoculate hogs 
against cholera, etc. 


Respondents were also asked to “describe in general terms the 
nature of services (if any) rendered Negro families by white agents,” 
and vice versa. These are typical replies, fairly representative of the 
whole group of responses: 


Services Rendered Negro Families by White Agents 


Through bulletins, circulars, etc. 

Assist local AAA committee. 

Speak at agricultural meetings. 

Signing up farmers for services to be rendered. 

Soil conservation demonstrations; health, food and feed demon- 
stration group meetings; bulletins. 


AAA information. 

Bulletins—rarely. 

Give bulletins, circulars, ete., on request. 

Attended one Negro conference and did clerical work in connection 
with cotton-mattress program. 


Services Rendered White Families by Negro Agents 


Vaccinating hogs and cattle, pruning and grafting fruit trees, bul- 
letins and circular letters. 

Demonstrations by vaccinating cows, poultry; preserving food; 
terracing. 

Mattress-making. 

Treating hundreds of hogs against cholera; pruning trees, etc. 

Assist white farmers with hard labor. 

Vaccinating live-stock; pruning orchards; measuring land. 


In order to obtain some further index into the nature and relative 
_frequency of interracial services rendered by white agents to Negro 
families, the Negro extension agents interviewed for purposes of this 
inquiry were asked to check four specified types of service as being 
rendered “not at all,’ “rarely,” or “frequently” by white agents to 
Negro families. The responses made for 16 counties are presented in 
Table 2. 


TABLE 2. The Frequency with which White Farm and Home Agents 
Render Selected Types of Service to Negro Families in Six- 
teen Counties.a 


ee reas ee eee ee a 
Type of Service | Number of counties where services are rendered 
and Agent Fre No 


ea at i Rarely | quently | Response 


Farm Agents | 
Bulletins, circulars, etc. — 9 
Motion pictures, film strips, 
ete. 8 5 
Conferences, meetings, etc. _— 12 
Direct contact, demonstra- 
tions on farm or home 


Bulletins, circulars, etc. 

Motion pictures, film strips, 
etc. 

Conferences, meetings, etc. 

Direct contact; demonstra- 
tions on farm or home 


Home Agents 
| 
| 


eo) OLS = 

©. Cobo oD 
ft pe 

eo nw DO 


a See footnote “a,” Table 1. 
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The data of Table 2 suggests that the services of white agents to 
Negro families are rendered chiefly through the distribution of bul- 
letins and circulars. Even this procedure is followed “frequently” 
by white farm agents in fewer than one- -half the counties surveyed, 
and by white home agents in only one-eighth of the counties. The 
showing of motion pictures or the holding of conferences and meetings 
with Negroes are reported to occur “rarely” or “not at all” in the great 
majority of the counties. Direct contact by white agents with Negro 
families, as through demonstrations on the farm or in the home, very 
seldom occurs. 


The Negro agents interviewed for purposes of this inquiry were 
also asked to express an over-all judgment as to whether, “despite the 
relatively small number of Negro extension agents, the services given 
Negroes by white agents just about equalize the benefits of the pro- 
gram for white and Negro families.” With reference to their own 
counties, Negro agents made responses of which the following are 
typical: 


No, because white families occupy most of white agent’s 
time, 


No. White agent doesn’t have time for both groups. 


No. White agent gives only small service from office to 
Negro agent; never direct to farmers. 


No. Service given by white agents is only part of the gen- 
eral county program. They do not go into Negro homes for in- 
dividual service. 


No. Time does not permit adequate service to Negro and 
white. 


Responses to the above question were received for 17 of the coun- 
ties surveyed. Of these responses, 16 were definitely negative, and one 
was non-committal. 


Similarly, when Negro agents were asked Leiter in ‘any other 
county in the State” it is true the services of white agents to Negro 
families “just about equalize the benefits of the program” for the two 
racial groups, they either gave no reply or said they did not know 
(6 cases), or they replied definitely in the negative (11 cases). In 
only one instance was it reported that, in two counties in North Caro- 
lina, the services of white agents just about equalize the benefits of 
the program for white and Negro families. One Virginia respondent 
who replied in the negative added: “In areas . . . sparsely popu- 
lated by Negroes, it has been found that a relatively small number of 
Negroes receive any help whatever.” 

As reported in Table 1, Negro agents in the sample group of coun- 
ties surveyed were asked to note the frequency with which Negro farm 
and home agents made use of the services of (white) State subject-_ 
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matter specialists “during the past year.” Replies were received for 
16 counties. In one Florida county, it was reported that the services 
of State specialists were used by the Negro farm agent 100 times, and 
by the Negro home agent 10 times. For the other 15 counties, the 
range was from 0 to 6 times for farm agents, and from 0 to 3 times 
for home agents. Five of the farm agents and 10 of the home agents 
made no use at all of the services of state subject matter specialists. 
-The median number of times such services were used was 2 for Negro 
farm agents, and 0 for Negro home agents. 


Inquiry was made as to why the services of state subject matter 
specialists were not used more often by Negro agents. Typical re- 
plies are as follows: 


They were not assigned by the Director. 

Time would not permit. 

Time was devoted to whites for the most part. 
I was not notified of other meetings. 

Lack of funds. . 

Too few specialists in State. 

Service was not requested. 


Specialists do not offer services; Negro agents are not in- 
vited to meetings. 


Whites are served first. 
Specialists were busy when needed. 


In view of the responses reported in Table 1, together with those 
immediately above, it seems clear that, at least in the sample group of 
counties here surveyed, Negro farm and home agents make very little 
use of the services of state subject matter specialists. 


With respect to the extent and nature of interracial extension ser- 
vices rendered, at least in the sample group of counties here surveyed, 
these several groups of data suggest: (1) that Negro agents spend 
quite as much time serving white families as white agents spend serv- 
ing Negro families; (2) that whereas the services rendered by white 
agents to Negro families consist largely of instructions or advice on 
AAA and other projects, given chiefly through bulletins, circulars or 
speeches; the services of Negro agents to white families consist chief- 
ly of such much more substantial activities as vaccinating live-stock, 
pruning and grafting trees, measuring and terracing land, and mat- 
tress-making; (3) that only in highly exceptional cases do the ser- 
vices of white agents to Negro families suffice to compensate for the 
dearth of Negro agents; and (4) that (white) State subject matter 
specialists render very little service to Negro farm and home agents. 

These findings are consistent with common observation in the 
field. For example, the Negro farm agent in a Mississippi county told 
the investigator that he is able to serve only about 50 per cent of the 
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Negro farm operators in his county. He gave the following as one 
important explanation: 


I have to serve a large percentage of the white farmers, too. 
There is a white agent, but they call on me for field work. I 
have to do vaccination work for the entire county. The white 
agent does no field work at all. All AAA work is in the white 
agent’s office. He never leaves his office except for meetings 
and so on. All field work is thrown on me.°® 


To cite one more illustration, a nationally prominent white south- 
erner who is thoroughly acquainted with all aspects of race relations 
in the South told a colleague of the investigator that: 


Most white county agents work only with whites, which 
means that in those counties where there are only white county 
agents Negroes are sometimes more or less forgotten. One 
white agent who did work with the Negroes kept the county and 
state authorities in the dark about it. Otherwise they would 
perhaps have objected. The same is true in regard to the work 
of the female counterpart, the home demonstration agent.® 


The findings summarized above are also consistent with the caste- 
like social structure which is generally known to predominate in the 
rural South. Thus, despite the limited group of counties surveyed, 
one may accept as a working hypothesis (if not an established fact) 
the proposition that such services as white agents may. render to 
Negro families certainly do not exceed, either in time or in value, the 
services rendered by Negro agents to white families. 


Thus, far from invalidating the Negro-total population ratio as 
a criterion by which to appraise the proportion Negroes constitute of 
total extention agents, the extent and nature of the interracial exten- 
sion services actually rendered tend to emphasize the importance and 
correctness of that criterion. The conclusion is warranted that, in 
general, an equitable distribution of extension services between the 
white and Negro populations of the South requires that the proportion 
which the number of Negro agents constitutes of the total be at least 
equal to the ratio of Negro to total rural (or farm) population. 


The Need for Direct Services to Negro Tenants and Croppers 


Another issue involved in the selection of a criterion of equity 
relates to the implications which the greater incidence of tenancy 
among Negro farm operators holds for the relative distribution of 
direct extension services to the white and Negro populations. As was 
noted earlier, the report on “Extension Work with Negroes,” prepared 

sInterview held at the Negro agent’s office, ‘“X’’ County, Mississippi, April 


25, 1940. 
6Interview, Atlanta, Georgia, December 26, 1939. 
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by the special committee of Extension Directors, asserts that Negro 
tenants and croppers “might best be served” indirectly by having 
white farm agents work with landlords and managers. The implica- 
tions of this assertion are that Negro tenants and croppers are not in 
position to profit by direct services; and hence, in view of the dis- 
proportionately large number of Negro tenants and croppers, that 
equity does not require a proportionate distribution of extension agents 
and expenditures between the white and Negro populations. Several 
considerations are pertinent with reference to this issue. 


In the first place, the argument summarized above is relevant 
solely to the racial distribution of farm demonstration agents. Even 
if it were accepted as valid, it would provide no justification whatever 
for a relative dearth of Negro home demonstration agents or boy-girl 
work agents. 


Second, despite the prevailing structure of southern agricultural 
organization, there is still a considerable realm of individual re- 
sponsibility within which the tenant or cropper could profit from direct 
extension services. It is on the very large, highly organized and well 
supervised plantations that a tenant or cropper has little or no re- 
sponsibility for crop planning and management. This type of agri- 
cultural unit predominates in only a few restricted areas of the South, 
and is gradually disappearing. Much more generally, a plantation is 
divided into a number of relatively independent units on which the 
tenant or cropper’s responsibility is closely comparable to that of an 
independent renter. It would be incorrect, therefore, to assume that 
the disproportionately large number of Negro tenants and croppers 
could not profit by direct agricultural extension services. A large 
proportion certainly could. 


Third, even though there are proportionately fewer Negro than 
white owners and renters in the sample group of counties surveyed 
for purposes of this inquiry, and proportionately more Negro croppers, 
still the Negro farm agents in these counties estimate that approxi- 
mately the same proportions of white and Negro farm families “could” 
profit from the services of farm demonstration agents. The mere in- 
spection of Table 3 reveals that the incidence of Negro cropper- 
families is much greater than the incidence of white cropper-families 
in this group of counties. Yet, the Negro extension agents interviewed 
estimate that from 10 to 100 percent of all white families, and from 
50 to 100 per cent of all Negro families “could profit from farm demon- 
stration services.” Median estimates are that 88 per cent of the 
white families and 90 per cent of the Negro families “could” so profit. 
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Fourth, the fact that a farm operator is a tenant or cropper is 
seldom mentioned by the Negro agents here interviewed in explaining 
why some farm families “could not’ profit from agricultural extension 
services. Among the 16 counties represented in Table 3, there are Lt: 
for which it is estimated that something less than 100 per cent of the 
farm families “could” profit from extension work. The agents mak- 
ing these estimates were asked to state their ‘chief reasons for saying 
that other families (if any) could not profit” from such services. Re- 
plies to this question were received for 9 counties. All of the reasons 
given are listed below: 


Some farmers not convinced information is necessary. 


Some are so well established, through education, etc., that 
such services are not needed. 

*Landlords do not care for workers to be too progressive. 

Some are sufficiently progressive. 

Some lack houses or access to land for use of services. 

“Other families” live on small farms, work in near-by in- 
dustries; not interested. 

Help needed is negligible compared to the great help needed 
by most farm families. 

*Landlord opposition and antagonism. 

*Due to rulings on most plantations owned by Northern 

_ people, the Negroes cannot sufficiently cooperate. 

Some will never reach a doing level because of income and 
equipment on hand, traditional farming methods, etc. 

General opposition to change. 

Do not intend to do enough farming, and hence not inter- 
ested. 

Live on small farms, work at near-by industries; hence not 
interested in extension program. 


If a considerable proportion of tenants and croppers were not in 
position to profit from agricultural extension services, then, one should 
expect tenure status to be cited very frequently by extension agents in 
explaining why some farm families in their counties “could not” so 
profit. Among the 13 reasons listed above, however, only three refer 
at all to tenure status? ‘They indicate that there is some landlord op- 
position to the giving of extension services to families on plantations. 
However, even with reference to the small proportion of farm families 
said to be unable to profit from extension services, this reason is not 
cited with the frequency one should expect if it were a major and 
general consideration. 


7These three reasons are designated by asterisks. They refer to counties 
B, D and K, in Florida, Kentucky and North Carolina, respectively. (See 
Table 3.) 
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To summarize, it is seen (1) that whether a farm operator is a 
tenant or cropper is clearly irrelevant:to his family’s ability to profit 
from the services of home demonstration or boy-girl agents, the sole 
question being whether such tenure status makes farm operators 
unable to profit from the services of farm demonstration agents; (2) 
that the organization which prevails on most plantations leaves with 
tenants and croppers considerable responsibility for crop planning 
and management; (3) that despite the much greater incidence of 
tenancy among Negro farm operators, extension agents cooperating — 
with this inquiry estimate that about the same proportions of the 
white and Negro farm families in their counties “could” profit from 
farm demonstration services; and (4) that status as a tenant or 
cropper is seldom cited by these Negro agents as an explanation of 
why scme farm families in their counties “could not” profit from ex- 
tension services. In view of these considerations, there seems to 
be no substantial basis tor the argument that the greater incidence 
of tenancy among Negro farm operators justifies the provision of rela- 
tively less direct extension service to Negroes than is provided for 
the white population. Indeed, quite the opposite hypothesis appears 
to be more tenable. Despite the greater incidence of tenancy among 
Negroes, it appears that the need for and ability to profit from direct 
extension services is generally quite as great among Negroes as among 
the white population. Thus, equity would seem to require that there 
he a proportionate distribution of extension agents and expenditures 
for direct services to the two racial groups. 


The Extension Program As a Service to “People” 


Attention has been called to the fact that the committee of Ex- 
tension Directors’ special report seeks to appraise expenditures for 
extension work with Negroes, not in terms of the proportion which 
Negroes constitute of the total rural (or farm) population, but in 
terms of the proportion which farm land operated by Negroes consti- 
tutes of the total. Illustrative is the following, implicitly evaluative, 
comparison between the proportion of farm-land-operated by Negroes 
and the proportion of total expenditures (direct and allegedly “in- 
direct”) which went for extension work among Negroes. 


Thus it would seem ... . there has been made available 
for agricultural extension work with Negro farm families, 
who .. . operate 9.47 per cent of all land in farms in the 
15 Southern States, 14.1 per cent of the total appropriations for 
extension work in these states. 


= 


sAlthough the immediate concern at this point is for the principle involved 
in the proportion-of-farm-land-operated criterion, attention should be called 
to the fact that the 14.1 per cent of expenditures here mentioned is a spurious 
and fallacious estimate. It is based upon alleged “indirect” services to Negroes 
by white agents and specialists the cost of which is claimed to exceed even 
the total amount spent directly on extension work with Negroes. ; 
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The criterion implicit in the above quotation appears to be based 
upon the assumption that the distribution of extension services and 
expenditures should be in relation to the distribution of farm-land 
operated. This principle is both alien to the legislative policies which 
govern the distribution of Federal funds for the Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service and repugnant to the controlling purpose of the program 
as expressed by the organic Act from which its authorization is de- 
rived. 


In the first place, Federal laws authorizing appropriations for ex- 
tension work provide for the apportionment of funds among the states 
cn the basis of the relative size of their respective rural or farm popu- 
lations, but never on the basis of the relative amount of farm-land- 
operated. The Smith-Lever, Capper-Ketcham and Bankhead-Jones 
Acts authorize uniform annual grants totaling $50,000 to each of the 
48 states. These flat-grant allotments, which amount to $2,400,000, 
represented only 15 per cent of the Federal extension funds distributed 
to the states for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941. The remainder, 
nearly $16,000,000 was pro-rated among the several states on the basis of 
the relative size of their rural populations (in the case of Smith-Lever 
and Capper-Ketcham funds) and their farm populations (in the case 
of Bankhead-Jones funds). 

In thus providing for the bulk of Federal extension funds (about 
$5 per cent of the total) to be distributed among the states in relation 
to their rural and farm populations, Congress established a principle 
which is of major importance for this inquiry. The funds are cbvious- 
lv provided for the benefit of farm and non-farm rural people. Hence, 
as regards the apportionment of funds among the several states, equity 
requires a proportionate distribution on the basis of their respective 
farm and non-farm rural populations. This principle, legally vali- 
dated for the apportionment of funds among the states, would seem to 
apply with equal validity to the distribution of extension funds and 
services between the white and Negro populations within states. 

Second, the expressed purpose of the Smith-Lever Act, the organic 
1aw for the whole federally-aided extension program, is to aid in dif- 
fusing agricultural and home economics information ‘among the people 
of the United States.” Thus, in theory as in practice, the cooperative 
extension program is an educational service to people. Specifically, 
it is an educational service to rural people, regardless of their resi- 
dence on farm or non-farm land, and certainly without regard for the 
size of farm units which any given group of rural people operate. 

Thus, the proportion-of-farm-land-operated criterion cannot be 
allowed as a valid basis upon which to appraise the distribution of ex- 
tension services and expenditures between the white and Negro popu- 
lations. Far more expressive of the legislative principles governing 
federal appropriations and of the avowed purpose of the extension 
program is the premise that services and expenditures should be 
distributed in relation to the relative size of the white and Negro rural 
(or farm) populations. 
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A Valid Criterion of Equity 


‘This somewhat extensive analysis has been undertaken because 
of the fundamental importance of the evaluative criterion an investi- 
gator uses in his appraisal of the extent to which Negroes in the South 
participate in the cooperative extension program. The essential 
“facts” about such participation are seldom open to question. But 
the meaning of these facts, especially the degree to which they reflect 
an “equitable” distribution of services to the Negro population, has 
-thus far been subject to considerable dispute. 


It has here been shown: (1) that, by and large, Negro families in 
the South must depend upon Negro agents for extension services; (2) 
that such services as white agents render to Negro families are no 
greater than those rendered by Negro agents to white families, and 
hence may properly be discounted in comparisons of services received 
by the two racial groups; (3) that, despite the greater incidence of 
tenacy among Negro farm operators, the need for and ability to profit 
from extension services is fully as great among the Negro population 
as among the white population; and (4) that the legal purpose and 
bases of apportionment of Federal funds for extension work clearly 
define this program as an educational service to rural people, a pro- 
gram whose benefits should be distributed among rural populations in 
proportion to their size, without regard to the amount of farm-land- 
operated by groups receiving service. In the light of these several 
considerations, it may be concluded that the ratio of Negro to total 
rural (or farm) population in a given state does represent a valid 
criterion by which to measure the degree to which there is an equitable 
distribution of extension services between the white and Negro people. 


It is fair to assume that a Negro extension agent cannot render 
equally efficient service to a larger clientele than that served by a 
white agent, and further, that it costs just as much to render efficient 
service to Negro families as to white families. Thus, the relative size 
of the white and Negro operative personnel, especially extension agents, 
and the relative amounts expended directly for extension work among 
white and Negro families may properly be utilized as valid indices of 
the relative distribution of extension services among the white and 
Negro populations. The degree to which Negroes in a given southern 
state participate equitably in the Cooperative Extension Program is 
reflected, therefore, by the degree of correspondence between the ratio 
of Negro to total rural (or farm) population, on the one hand, and the 
ratios (a) of the number of Negro extension agents to the total num- 
ber of agents and (b) of the amount expended for extension work with 
Negroes to total expenditures, on the other. It is in terms of this 
“criterion of equity” that appraisal is now made of the number of 
Negro extension agents and the amounts of expenditures for extension 
work with Negro families. 
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Il. NUMBER OF EXTENSION AGENTS 


Attention has been called to the fact that, in addition to flat-grant 
allotments, agricultural extension funds authorized by different fed- 
eral acts are apportioned among the several states on two different 
population bases: rural population and rural-farm population. Hither 
of these population bases, or some approximation of the two, may prop- 
erly be used as a basis for computing the proportion Negro extension 
agents should constitute of the total in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of equity. 
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In the 16 southern states with which this study is concerned, 
Negroes constitute 24.1 per cent of the rural population and 26.7 per 
cent of the rural-farm population. Thus, an equitable distribution of 
extension services to the Negro population would require that Negroes 
constitute approximately one-fourth of the total number of extension 
agents in these states. 

It may be seen from Table 4 that, in September 1941, there were 
4,149 extension agents of all types in the 16 southern states here in- 
volved. Had these agents been distributed equitably between the two 
racial groups, there would have been approximately 1,000 Negro agents. 
Actually, however, there were only 549 Negro agents. They consti- 
tuted, not one-fourth of the total, as an equitable distribution of ser- 
vices would require, but only about one-eighth (13 per cent) of the 
total number of extension agents. 

The data of Table 5 show that a disproportionately small number 
of Negro extension agents is a general characteristic of programs in 
the several southern states. On the basis of the ratio of Negro to 
total rural population, there should have been 451 more Negro agents 
in these 16 states than there were in September, 1941. The actual 
number of Negro agents approximated by only 55 per cent the number 
which an equitable division between the two racial groups would re- 
quire. Only in Oklahoma was there more than a proportionate num- 
ber of Negro agents. In 6 of the states, there were fewer than one- 
half as many Negro extension agents as the proportion Negroes con- 
stitute of the rural population would seem to warrant. 

What this relative dearth of Negro agents means for the relative 
availability of extension services may be illustrated even more clear- 
ly by racial differences in the average number of farm operators per 
farm demonstration agent. In 1935, there were 2,596,622 white farm 
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operators and 814,920 Negro farm operators in 15 of the 16 southern 
states here involved. As is noted in Table 4 (as of September 30, 
1941), there were, 1,993 white farm demonstration agents and 293 Negro 
farm demonstration agents in these 15 states. Thus (on the basis of 
1935 population data and 1941 extension service data), there was an 
average of 1,303 white farmers per white farm agent, as compared with 
2,781 Negro farmers per Negro farm agent. The “potential” clientele 
of the average Negro agent was, therefore, more than twice as large as 
that of the average white agent. This necessarily means that exten- 
sion services were markedly less available for the Negro population. 


It may be seen from Table 6 that the proportionately small num- 
ber of Negro extension agents is characteristic of all three types of 
programs. Whereas Negroes constitute about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation to be served in the 16 southern states, Negroes constituted only 
12 per cent of the farm agents, 15 per cent of the home agents, and 
10 per cent of the boy-girl work agents (as of June 31, 1941). If the 
totals of 2,427 farm agents, 1,632 home agents and 89 boy-girl agents 
had been divided equitably!° between the two racial groups, there 
would have been 292 more Negro farm agents, 147 more Negro home 
agents, and 12 more Negro boy-girl agents. The resultant corps of 
1,000 Negro extension agents would then have included about 585 farm 
agents, 393 home agents, and 22 boy-girl agents. This would be more 
than twice as many Negro farm and boy-girl agents and over one- 
third more Negro home agents than were actually employed. : 


9National Resources Committee, Farm Tenancy: Report of the President’s 
Committee. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1987, pp. 98-9. (The 15 
states include all those listed in Table 5, except Missouri.) 


10That is, ‘‘proportionately,” considering the fact that Negroes constitute 
24.1 per cent of the total rural population. 
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The above calculations of what an equitable division of the total 
number. of extension agents would entail are based upon the ratio of 
Negro to total rural population (24.1 per cent). In terms of the ratio 
of Negro to total farm population (26.7 per cent), however, the quotas 
for Negro agents would be substantially increased. On this basis, out 
of the 4,149 extension agents employed on June 30, 1941, there would 
have been 670 Negro farm agents, 450 Negro home agents, and 25 
Negro boy-girl work agents, a total of 1,145 Negro extension agents. 
This is more than twice the number of Negro agents actually em- 
ployed. 

Table 6 also shows percentage increases in the number of white 
and Negro farm, home, and boy-girl extension agents from 1925 to 
1937, and from 1937 to 1941. It-will be noted that, during the first of 
these periods, the percentage increase for white agents was greater 
than that for Negro agents in each type of program. Thus, the gap 
between the availability of services for the two racial groups became 
wider during this 12-year period. Since 1937, however, there has 
been a definite trend toward a closing of that gap. Whereas there 
was a 10 per cent increase in the number of all types of white agents 
between 1937 and 1941, the corresponding increase for Negro agents 
was 23 per cent. This proportionately larger increase in the number 
of Negro agents was characteristic of all three types of programs. A 
continuation of this recent trend over a number of years would lead 
ultimately to equalizing the availability of extension services to the 
white and Negro populations. 

The fact that this proportionate shortage of Negro extension 
agents results in a very real limitation of needed services to Negro 
rural families is seen from the responses of Negro extension agents in 
16 counties of 11 states to the following question: 


Is the need for extension services in the county met about 
as fully for Negroes as for whites? Explain fully and justify 
your answer. 


In order to give the full “flavor” of these Negro agents’ expressions, 
all of their responses are reproduced below. 


State County Response 


Louisiana EF It is not, because we do not have workers in 
large enough numbers to reach farm people. 

G No, because there is no Negro home demonstra- 
tion agent. 

Delaware R No, because there are no Negro agents, and 
white agents serve Negroes only incidentally. A 
few Negroes are served by the soil conservation 
program, but the majority . . . are rendered 
no service whatsoever. 


State 
Kentucky 


Maryland 


Mississippi 


S. Carolina 
Virginia 


W.. Virginia 


N. Carolina 


Arkansas 


Florida 


County 
D 


B 
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Response 


No. Equipment is limited. Pay is inadequate, 
making it impossible for agent to furnish needed 
equipment. 

No. Whites have more agents, facilities (i. e. 
films, etc.), office space and equipment. 

Not quite. Negro agents have twice the terri- 
tory to cover as whites. 


No, because there are three times as many Negro 
farmers as white. One county agent, 1 home 


agent and 1 boy-girl agent for 468 whites. Only 


1 county demonstration agent to serve 1,407 
Negro farmers. 


No, because of insufficient personnel. 


No, because there is no assistant Negro farm 
agent, no home agent, no office help. White 
agent has an assistant and full-time office help. 
Negro agent pays his own travel expenses which 
limits his services in county. 


Same as above, except that white agent has no 
assistant. 

No. Two agents give only part-time to Negroes. 
Estimated 50 per cent of need not served. 
Negroes don’t benefit from local service organi- 
zations as do whites. 


No. Two Negro agents do adult and 4-H work. 
Four whites, 2 for adult and 2 for 4-H. 


No. On basis of population there should be one- 
half as many Negro agents as white agents. At 
present there are one-fourth as many. 

This is seldom, if ever, true. This county has 
no Negro agents even with this great need. 

No, only 1,700 white farm families have 4 work- 
ers. and they are working with all their people. 
We are not reaching but 50 per cent of the 
Negroes. : 


No. One worker to serve, 1,075 farms. 


Further evidence of the relatively more marked limitation upon 
services to Negro rural families is seen in the estimates of Negro ex- 
tension agents of the number of “additional (white and Negro) farm 
and home and boy-girl agents needed’ in their respective counties. 
Such estimates were received for 18 counties in 12 states. They are 


tabulated in Table 7. 


It will be noted from Table 7 that, in the judg- 


ment of the Negro extension agents replying to the inquiry form used 
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in this study, there is additional need in their counties for 3 white and 
13 Negro farm agents, 4 white and 21 Negro home agents, and 6 white 
and 17 Negro boy-girl agents. In all types of programs combined, 
these estimates call for four times as many additional Negro agents as 
white agents.!° 

The fact that the Negro population is more sparsely settled than 
the white population in some rural areas is frequently cited to explain 
the relative dearth of Negro extension agents. The committee of Ex- 
tension Directors’ special report on “Extension Work with Negroes” 
states, for example: 


It is clearly not possible or advisable to maintain Negro ex- 
tension agents in counties with but a few hundred Negro farm 
families. 


The report suggests the desirability of having 


at least one Negro extension agent to supplement the 
whole extension program in each county having over 1,000 Negro 
farm families, and perhaps to appoint Negro agricultural agents 
to serve in combinations of several counties having smaller 
numbers of Negro farm families, as has already been done in 
several states. 


TABLE 7. Estimated Number of Additional Extension Agents Needed 
in Selected Counties, by Types of Agents, by States and by 


Counties.@ 
Farm Agents|/Home Agents | Boy-Girl Agts. 
State County | White! Negro| White] Negro | White| Negro 
Arkansas Mie tame 0 if 0 1 OST 
Delaware x | 1 1 0 1 0 1 
Florida N 0 0 0 0 0 3) 
O 0 1 0 2 0 2 
Kentucky A 0 0 0 0 0 0 
B 0 1 0 2 0 1 
Louisiana C 0 i) 0 2 at 1 
D 0 0 0 1 0 0 
Maryland E 1 a t 1 a 1 
Mississippi F 0 2 0 3 0 0 
N. Carolina iz. 0 1 1 2 2 1 
Q 0 Z 1 2 1 1 
S. Carolina G | 1 0 | 1 0 0 0 
Texas H 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Virginia Poe Omer oO hd, te ath ied: 
J 0 0 0 L 0 0 
W. Virginia K 0 1 0 1 0 2 
1 0 0 0 1 0 2 
Total eee ye | Se 8 ee eel 6. 1T LOPS OT as Pine 


BER i ogiolckea Se Tabliel. 2. tel ee , Table : 


10Negro agents responding to the inquiry form here used were asked : “On 
what bases do you justify the above estimates of need? Explain fully.” Their 
replies are closely comparable to those reported above in justification of their 
assertions that the need for extension services in their respective counties is 
not met as fully for Negroes as for whites. 
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Much the same explanation and suggestion were set forth several 
years ago in a letter from the former Director of Extension Work to 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education. In commenting 
upon the relationship between the sparsity of Negro population and 
the number of Negro extension agents, it is asserted: | 


We would not feel justified generally in employing an agent 
with a clientele of less than 500 families within a reasonable 
distance of his headquarters. In some cases it would be pos- 
sible to combine two counties in the territory of one agent . .14 


It will be noted that “500 families within a reasonable distance”, 
rather than “over 1,000 Negro farm families’ per county as proposed 
by the special committee quoted above, is here set as the criterion 
for determining the practicability of employing a Negro extension 
agent. 


There can be no doubt that the sparsity of the Negro population in 
some rural areas makes it more difficult to provide extension services 
for Negro families than for white families. There is very real doubt, 
however, that this factor affords the basic explanation of the enormous 
proportionate shortage of Negro agents here revealed. Even in many 
counties where there are more than 1,000 Negro farm families, there is 
a notable shortage of Negro extension agents. 


It may be seen from Table 8 that there are 291 counties in 13 
southern states with 1,000 or more Negro farms. In 108 of these coun- 
ties there are no Negro farm agents, and in 142 there are no Negro 
home agents. Only 40 per cent of the counties with 1,000 or more 
Negro farms provide both farm and home agents for the service of 
Negro families. Fully one-fourth of these counties provide neither 
Negro farm agents nor Negro home agents. 


- 


1iLetter from Mr. C. W. Warburton, Director of Extension Work, April 21, 
1939. (For a more complete digest of the letter, see: Doxey A. Wilkerson, 
Special Problems of Negro Education, op. cit., p. 113, footnote 40.) 
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TABLE 8. Number of Counties of 1,000 or more Negro Farms (1935), 
With or Without Negro Extension Agents, September, 1941, 


by States. 

i Number of Counties with or without 

= Negro Extension Agents 

F om aval eo eae 

wm =} S| o fy = ar 

eel ees = J os ) 8 

e) qi mn a mM qo n 5 at =e 
° fe) ae) ~ mr o # > B23 ieto8 
So eee ech ec) cieules cele tte 
S| HO SPO |Syo| 6F| So SH 

jo) —J fed) tS on ie oY) iS qf on on os OD fem hy 50 
Stateb ZZ ar <{ aat| Fa| ed jbo 
Alabama 32 30 30 30 2 2 2 
Arkansas 24 uty 16 10 ils! 8 7 
Florida 4 4 2 2 0 i 0 
Georgia | i 15 7 6 12 20 11 
Louisiana 27 ie 7 1 10 a 4 
Mississippi 53 20 35 22 26 18 13 
Missouri i 0| 1| 0 1| 0 0 
North Carolina | 31| ey a 13 10 18 10 
Oklahoma | 4 4 0| 4 0 4 0 
South Carolina | 38| 19| 14| 10 19 24 15 
Tennessee | 9 | 7| 4| 4 2 5 2 
Texas | 30 val 7 14 9 13 6 
Virginia | 11 a 2 1 4 8 2 
‘Total 9 ee S540) 117 | 108)) 142) [2 
Percent of | | 
Total (i; e. 291) | | 
Counties | §=6100| 63| 51| 40| au) 49 25 


a Date from Cooperative Extension Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, farm data based upon Agricultural Census, 1935. 


b There are no counties with 1,000 Negro farms in Delaware, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland or West Virginia. The numbers ot Negro farms and 
extension agents in these states are as follows: Delaware—1,647 farms, 
no agents; Kentucky—9,568 farms, 6 agents; Maryland—$8,098 farms, 
6 agents; West Virginia—868 farms, 4 agents. 


In some counties with several thousand Negro farm families, the 
dearth of Negro extension agents is especially notable. For example, 
in 6 of the states listed in Table 8,12 there are 25 counties with from 
3,000 to 4,000 Negro farms. Yet, only 14 of these counties provide 
hoth farm and home agents for work with Negroes. Two counties! 
have between 5,000 and 6,000 Negro farm families each, but no Negro 
home agents. Many such examples could be cited to show that, even 
in counties where there is a marked concentration of Negro farm 
families, there is frequently a notable shortage of Negro extension 


agents. 


12Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Ten- 


nessee. 
13One in Louisiana and one in Tennessee. 
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For a proper evaluation of the situation revealed by this analysis 
of the number of Negro extension agents, consideration must be given 
to the actual relations which the Negro agent bears to the cooperative 
extension program. The special report on “Extension Work with 
Negroes” advances the principle that the proper function of Negro 
agents is merely to “supplement” the services which white agents 
render to both white and Negro families. “From the beginning,” the 
report says: : 


extension work with Negroes has never been considered 
as a parallel service along racial lines, but as an integral part 


Pe aoe of the whole extension program looking toward the betterment of 


all farmers and their families regardless of race of color. The 
services of white agents have been and are now available to 
farm families of both races seeking information and advice in 
\ solving their farm and home problems. . . Negro extension 
agents are employed to supplement'* the extension program, 
their particular function being, of course, to intensify agricul- 
tural extension work with members of their own race. 


Whatever may have been “considered” to be the proper role of 
Negro extension agents, the data here presented show clearly that, in 
general, they are the only medium through which Negro rural families 
receive substantial extension services. Even such exceptions as there 
are to this generalization have been shown to-be fully balanced by the 
very considerable services which Negro agents render to white fami- 
lies. Thus, in fact if not in theory, the Negro agent is more than a 
“supplement” to a basic corps of white agents who are supposedly 
rendering service “regardless of race or color.” In effect, he is the 
extension worker to whom rural Negro families must look for real 
help with their farm and home problems. 


In the light of this fact, the approximately 50 per cent relative 
shortage of Negro extension personnel! reflects gross and unjustifiable 
neglect of the Negro rural population. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that, very definitely, the Negro people of the South do not 
participate equitably in the cooperative extension program. 


IV. EXPENDITURE FOR EXTENSION WORK 


The Cooperative Extension Service is financed by funds from fed- 
eral, state and local sources. The bulk of such funds, however, comes 
from federal appropriations. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, for example, the money allocated for extension work in the 16 


14Our Italics. 


15There is a relative shortage of 45% on the basis of the Negro-total rural 
population ratio, and a relative shortage of 61% on the basis of the Negro- 
total farm population ratio. ‘ 
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southern states involved in this study was derived from federal and 
other sources as follows: 


ecleriesOUlTGeS. ochs’. wish neat veiw. < $9,382,953 ( 64%) 
State and Local sources ... ...... 5,412,304 ( 36%) 
OCA Me ee ae ee. te ple coon (100%) 


Thus, nearly two-thirds of the funds available for extension work 
in the South came from federal sources. The proportion of those 
funds devoted to work among Negroes is seen, therefore, to be more 
than an index of Negro participation in the cooperative extension 
program; it is also, in a very real sense, a measure of federal support 
for this type of “Negro education.” 


Published reports of the Cooperative Extension Service do not de- 
tail expenditures by race. This office has supplied special estimates, 
however, of expenditures for work with Negroes, by states and by 
years, from 1925 to 1942. These estimates, together with official re- 
ports of funds available for both races, provide the basis for the fol- 
lowing analysis. 


Since Negroes in the 16 southern states here involved constitute 
24.1 per cent of the rural population and 26.7 per cent of the rural- 
farm population, a proportionate division of expenditures between the 
races would require that approximately one-fourth of all expenditures 
for extension work be devoted to work with Negroes. The extent to 
which such a division actually obtains is perhaps the most basic meas- 
ure available of the extent to which Negroes participate equitably in 
the cooperative extension program. 


It may be seen from Table 9 that in no year since 1925 have the 
southern states even closely approximated a proportionate division of 
funds between extension work with Negroes and extension work with 
the white population. Whereas equity would require that about one- 
fourth of the funds be devoted to Negro work, the actual proportions 
so devoted have ranged only from 5.5 per cent to 6.7 per cent. This 
has been true despite the fact that federal funds available for exten- 
sion work have nearly tripled during this 18-year period, and that 
total funds have more than doubled. It is obvious that mere increases 
in the amount of money available for extension work do not bring cor- 
responding increases in the degree of equity with which Negroes share 
in their benefits, 


o2 


TABLE 9. Total, Federal, and State and Local Funds Allotted for 
Extension Work in 16 Southern States; Amounts and Per- 
centages for Negroes, by Fiscal Years: 1925 to 1941.4 
4 Exp. for Work| Percent of 
= g Among Negroes | 1942 Amt. 
on Funds Allotted for Extension He 

ma a Work Bo 4 2 

Pe. “palace = 

ms State and! Amount Sy Sateen 3 

Total Federal Local = 

1925 $ 7,613,801] $3,322,751] $4,291,050| $ 431,502 | 5.9] 48.5 43.0 
1929 9,002,117; 4,098,969| 4,903.148 509,574 54 596 Soe 
1931 10,244,467) 4,515,944! 5,728,523 560,134 5.5|. 66:6] bag 
1932 10,153,309] 4,528,149; 5,625,161 561,785 5.5] 66.5| 56.0 
1933 9,278,684} 4,498,785} 4,784,899 534,473 5.8] 61,8 
1935 8,096,113] 4,134,894) 3,961,219 509,995 6.3]. 53:71 2250.8 
1936 12,623,200| 8,329,086] 4,294,114 741,660 5.9 3.5| 74.0 
1937 | 13,044,284] 8,538,740] 4,505,544 804,657 6.2} 86.1] 80.0 
1938 | 13,533,706] — 8,719,2801= 4.814 496 809,665 6.0|° 89.4] 80.6 
1939 | 14,089,409) 8,995,294) 5,094,115 911,892 6.1| 92.9) oie 
1940 14,492,183| 9,393,461] 5,098,722 962,807 6:7) ' 95:-5)2 See 
1941 | 14,795,257} 9,382,953] 5,412,304 987,836 Aa 97 Gl aegaek 
1942 | 15,137,175| 9,543,509| 5,593,666] 1,042,155¢| 6.7] 100.0] 100.0 


4 Data supplied by Extension Service, United States Department of 
egriculture. 
bIncludes State and College Funds, County Funds, Farmers’ or- 
ganizations, ete. 
¢ Allotment. 


This apparent racial discrimination in the division of extension 
funds is shown by Table 10 to be characteristic of nearly all of the 
southern states. Only in Missouri, Oklahoma and West Virginia, 
Where there are relatively small Negro rural populations, does the 
Negro-total ratio for expenditures closely approximate that for rural 
population. In 12 of the 16 states, 1941 expenditures for work 
with Negroes were less than one-half the amounts which the _ inci- 
dence of Negroes in the rural population would seem to warrant. In 
é states,!” such proportions ranged downward from about one-fifth. On 
the basis of Negro-total farm population ratios, of course, racial in- 
equalities in the distribution of extension funds would appear to be 
even more extreme. 

It should be noted that, during recent years, there has been a 
slight trend toward a more equitable division of extension funds be- 
tween programs for the white and Negro populations. Whereas, in 
1925, expenditures for Negro work constituted only 5.7 per cent of the © 
total for all 16 states, the corresponding proportions were 5.9 per cent 
in 1936, and 6.7 per cent in 1941. Between 1936 and 1941, such pro- 
portionate increases may be noted for all but 3 of the 15 states for 
which comparable data are shown in Table 10.18 


17Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 

18The exceptions are Georgia, Louisiana and Oklahoma, in each of which 
there was a slight decrease in the proportion of total funds devoted to ex- 
tension work with Negroes. Data for Missouri for 1936 are not available. 
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Objection may be raised to the preceding analyses of expenditures — 
on the ground that the total amounts reported include funds for ad- 
ministration, printing, distribution of publications, and the services of 
subject matter specialists; that expenditures for these purposes are 
of benefit to both white and Negro clients. Even though it is apparent 
that inclusion of such expenditures, which approximate only about 
15 per cent of the total, could not greatly alter the general picture of 
inequality here revealed, there is some validity to this objection. It is 
desirable, therefore, to determine the extent to which there has been an 
equitable distribution of extension funds exclusive of those for ad- 
ministration, printing; specialists, etc. Such an analysis is here made 
on the basis of 1940 expenditures. 

Table 11 shows that net expenditures during 1940 for extension 
work in 15 of the southern states, exclusive of funds for administra- 
tion, printing, specialists, etc., amounted to $10,863,370. On the basis 
of the proportion Negroes constitute of the total farm population, some 
26.7 per cent of this amount, or $2,900,520, should have been spent for 
extension work with Negroes. It may be seen from Table 12, however, 
that only $960,487 was actually spent for extension work with 
Negroes, representing only about 35 per cent of the amount that 
should have been so expended. Thus, there was diverted from work 
with Negroes to work with the white population the tremendous sum 
of $1,900,033. Had this amount been devoted to Negro work, as equity 
would seem to require, the extent of services to the Negro popula- 
tion would have been more than twice as great as they actually were. 
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‘TABLE 11. Expenditures that Should Have Been Made for Negro Extension 
Work (Exclusive of Administration, Printing, Specialists, etc.) 
on the Basis of Their Proportion of the Farm Population, by 
States, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 380, 1940.2 

= oUt 

ae cee a36 

os qd 9 as aloe = aS 

mt n Oo nat ae el 1 

z MS oof = 80 2 6, ; 

i Bas Ba Z. ao % 

eS < oe A — ial 8 ees 

SH hd ~ 

som= Aa Ss oe ne q 

a8. R29 ee es eee 

State £ Meo Shs oD a8 

O Aan 7m oD 136 <0 o 
Alabama 938,015.02|$  186,429.93|$ 751,585.09] 37.2 |$ 277,589.65 
Arkansas | 902,402.37! 110,849.06 791,653.23 29.1 230,342.01 
Florida 454,858.61 101,116.49 $53,142.12 27-4 96,925.34 
Georgia TC Cesar ive (ek 149,154.15 24,551.56| ~39.3 363,348.75 
Kentucky | 919,526.60! 179,877.05 739,649.55 4.1 30,020.06 
Louisiana | 750,991.85 154,440.66 596,551.19} 45.0 268,448.04 
Maryland | 366,259.34 249,181.30 117,078.04; 18.7 22,010.67 
Mississippi ; 1,038,996.30 2a7LoL.25 801,845.05, 56.1 449,835.07 
N. Carolina 121277996) Zot 1o0.ot 975,589.39} - 31.1 303,408.30 
Oklahoma | A aed 162,495.47 708,143.75 7.8 55,200.21 
~§. Carolina | 694,640.02 189,184.44 505,455.58 54.5 275,473.29 
Tennessee | 928,423.87 183,546.76 744,877.11| 14.4 107,262.30 
Texas | 2,021,170.49 288,198.88] 1,732,971.61) 17.5 303,270.03 
Virginia | 921,190.71 193,853.23 127,838 48\" 203 198, 563.13 
W. Virginia | 508,587.32 116,147.71 392,439.61 0.9 3,031.96 
Total |$13,602,187.39|$ 2,738,816.95/$10,865,370.44| 26.7 $9,900,519.91b 


a Data supplied by Extension Service, United States Department of Agri- 


culture. 


» Not the total for this column, but 26.7 per cent of the “Net Expendi- 


tures.” 


By the same procedures, using the ratio of Negro to total rural 


population (24.1 per cent) as a basis, the sum that should have been 
spent in these 15 states for Negro work during 1940 amounts to $2,618,- 
072. On this basis; considering the actual expenditures of $960,487, the 
sum diverted from extension work with Negroes amounts to $1,657,585. 
Thus, on either basis of calculation, and even when funds for adminis- 
tration, printing, specialists, etc., are excluded from consideration en- 
tirely, it is seen that during 1940 these 16 southern states spent for 
extension work among Negroes an amount which was between $1,- 
500,000 and $2,000,000 less than an SO division of funds would 
have provided. 


Table 12 shows that there is wide variation among the several 
southern states in the extent of racial inequality in the division of 
extension funds. West Virginia spent proportionately more for Negro 
extension work than was required to satisfy the Negro-total farm 
population ratio criterion. In the other 14 states, the amounts actual- 
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ly spent approximated the amounts that “should have been spent” by 
from 15 per cent to 65 per cent. Hight of the states spent less than 
one-third as much as equity would seem to demand. In four states— 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia and Louisiana—corresponding 
proportions were one-fourth or less. This is, indeed, an unhappy 
picture of general and gross racial discrimination in the distribution 
of funds for cooperative extension work in the South. 


TABLE 12. Amount of Expenditures (Exclusive of Administration, Print. 
ing, Specialists, etc.) Diverted from Extension Work Among 
Negroes, by States, for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1940.4 


ss Be 
=a 
aS BS § 
== mie 4 
in § = ae ZAM o 
ie = 2 ® = 2 5 o BD 
Sac 2° Bo | gHaS 
nao No Qe . < a a 
7 &e = 2 saa 
F a i = a BZ Re ro Py 
S 5 oe Sg S 4B 
State Seo =| =e) De 4s, 
“aA | <0 4c Lena 
Alabama $ 277,589.65 |$ 153,304.00|$ 124,285.65 55 
Arkansas 230,342.01 63,700.00 166,642.01 28 
Florida | 96,925.34 33,576.00 66,349.34 35 
Georgia 363,348.76 68,280.00 295,068.76 19 
Kentucky ! 30,325.63 | 8,990.00 21,335.63 30 
Louisiana 268,448.04 40,336.00 228,112.04 15 
Maryland 22,010.67 9,420.00 12,590.67 43 
Mississippi 449,835.07 114,292.00 335,543.07 25 
North Carolina 303,408.30 96,307.56 207,100.74 32 
Oklahoma | 55,200.21 | 36,164.24 19,070.97 65 
| 
South Carolina | 275,473.29 | 61,514.00 213,959.29 22 
Tennessee | 107,262.30 | 46,600.00 60,662.30 44 
Texas 303,270.03 157,647.08 145,622.95 52 
Virginia 198,563.13 64,026.00 134,537.13 We 
West Virginia 3,531.96 6,330.00 + 2,798.04 179d 
Total I$ 2,900,519.91¢|$  960,486.88/$ 1,900,033.03| 35 


4 Data supplied by Extension Service, United States Department of Agri- 


culture. 


b See Table 11. 
€ See footnote “b,”’ Table 11. 


d The high percentage ratio for West Virginia is largely a function of 
the fact that Negroes in that State constitute less than one per cent of the 


farm population. 


This markedly inequitable division of funds for extension work 
operates, of course, severely to limit the number of Negro agents 
employed. Other similarly limiting effects are revealed by inter- 
views with Negro extension agents in various parts of the South, and 
by the responses of agents to the inqviry form used in this study. 
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In the first place, the salaries of Negro agents are generally much 
lower than those of white agents in the same counties. Second, 
whereas travel expenses for white agents are generally paid out of 
public funds for extension work, there are many counties in which 
Negro agents must bear such expenses, in whole or in part, out of 
their meager salaries. Third, whereas white agents are generally pro- 
vided with office space, clerical assistance, supplies and equipment, 
these essentials are frequently available to Negro agents only at their 
own expense. All of these conditions result directly from racial in- 
equalities in the distribution of funds for extension work. Their 
net effect is seriously to limit the extent and quality of services avail- 
able to the Negro population. 


One explanation frequently given for the relatively small ap- 
propriations made for extension work with Negroes is that in some 
states and counties it is particularly difficult to obtain local funds for 
this purpose. The special report on “Extension Work with Negroes” 
cites Georgia as a notable example of this problem. That State, the 
report asserts: 


. . has the smallest extension appropriation from State 
sources of any of the 15 Southern States and most of the moneys 
for offset to Federal extension funds come from county appro- 
priations made specifically for the employment of white 
agents. It is difficult to obtain county appropriations for the em- 
ployment of Negro agents in that State and even though such 
funds were available, lack of Federal or State funds would per- 
mit little expansion in any line of extension work at the present 
time.!9 


This difficulty is probably reflected, to some extent, in the fact 
that proportionately more of the money spent for extension work 
among Negroes comes from federal funds than is true for grand total 
expenditures. In the case of funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942, for example, 64 per cent of the $15,137,175 allotted for all exten- 
sion work in the 16 southern states is derived from federal appropria- 
tions. The corresponding proportion of the $1,042,155 allotted for work 
with Negroes is 80 per cent.2° It may be that difficulty of obtaining 
local funds for extension work with Negroes has given rise to a tend- 
ency to finance such work very largely from federal funds. 


The fact that this problem exists, and the further important fact 
that it is by no means universal, may be seen from the replies of 


- 


19It should be noted that the Smith-Lever and Capper-Ketcham Acts re- 
quire that all federal funds authorized in addition to the flat-grant allotments for 
each state must be “matched,” dollar for dollar, by funds from state and 
local sources. Reference in the quotation to ‘‘moneys for offset to Federal ex- 
tension funds” relates to the state and local “‘matching” funds required to 
obtain additional federal money. ‘This matching principle does not obtain in 
the case of Bankhead-Jones Act appropriations, from which most federal funds 
for extension work now come. 


20Calculations based upon data from the Cooperative Extension Service. 
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extension agents in the sample group of counties here surveyed ta 
the following question: 


It has been said that one important reason for the rela- 
tively small number of Negro extension agents is the difficulty 
in getting county funds provided for extension work with 
Negroes. Is this true in your county? 


Direct answers to this question were received for 16 counties 
in 11 states. These responses are recorded below. 


State County Responses 
Louisiana G Not familiar with county funds of the Parish. 
My salary is sent directly from Extension De- 
partment. 
F No. Parish School Board pays one-sixth of 
Negro agent’s salary. 
Kentucky D No. There is no incentive to get such (county) 


money since the Negro agent’s salary is re- 
duced by the University of Kentucky to take up 
such money. 


BH No. The few influential Negro farmers can 
just about get the County to do anything they 
request. 

Maryland H Partly true. There are usually one or more 
members not very intelligent. 
Mississippi i Yes. Efforts have been put forth to have a 


Negro home demonstration agent appointed and 
paid—without success. 

5. Carolina No. 

Texas M Yes. There is difficulty in getting county funds, 
and whenever the County has financial difficul- 
ties, the question of retaining the Negro agents 
always arises. 


er 


Virginia N No. It is more difficult to get State and Fed-. 
eral funds. 

W. Virginia i@ Yes. An application has been made for county 
funds, but nothing has been appropriated for the 
work. 

Q No attempt has been made to secure county 
funds, 


N. Carolina R No. 
Yes, this is partly true. 


™M 


Arkansas A It is true in this County and 26 others that are 
heavily populated with Negro farm families. 
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State County Responses 


Florida B ‘Yes. Need of county support has to be proven 
to county officials. This is a difficult task, and 
requires cooperation of white agent. It took 
two years to get any salary support from “B” 
County. 

Cc Yes. County commissioners are beginning to 
see the value of Negro extension work. 


It will be noted that special difficulty in obtaining local funds for 
Negro work is reported for only about one-half of the counties sur- 
veyed. Thus, although there can be little doubt that this is a special 
problem in the financing of Negro extension work in many areas, it 
by no means affords a complete explanation for the gross and almost 
universal racial inequalities which characterize the distribution of ex- 
tension funds in the southern states. 


The fundamental explanation of the situation here revealed in- 
heres, of course, in the structure of-southern society. As in most 
realms of social, economic and political life, so in the cooperative ex- 
tension program, the Negro people are relegated to a caste-like status 
of inferiority. This is neither new nor surprising. Its major sig- 
nificance from the point of view of this study lies in the fact that the 
extremely undemocratic practices which characterize the distribution 
of extension funds and services to Negroes in the South are carried on 
primarily with money from the Federal Government. 


V. FEDERAL POLICY 


The basic premise of American democracy is equality of oppor- 
tunity. It is in this principle that federal subsidies for education, in- 
cluding the Cooperative Extension Service, find their most fundamental 
validation. In view of this fact, it is the clear responsibility of the 
Federal Government to accompany its financial assistance for educa- 
tion in the states with such controls as may be required to insure 
that federal funds are used to promote, rather than to negate, equality 
of educational opportunity. 


It has here been shown conclusively that federal funds for co- 
operative extension work in the southern states are, and for a long 
time have continued to be, so administered as to limit severely the 
extent to which the Negro people are able to participate in the bene- 
fits of this adult education program. Even in times of peace, this 
situation represented a flagrant negation of the democratic principle, 
and warranted strong measures of correction. Now, when the na- 
tion is confronted by the greatest crisis in its history, the need for 
such corrective measures is more urgent than ever before. 

The “Food for Victory” program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture must succeed if our nation is to triumph in this war. The suc- 
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cess of that program. depends very largely upon the extent to which 
the Cooperative Extension Service is able to mobilize all the farmers 
of the nation for the greatest food-production enterprise in history. 
To the extent that millions of Negro farmers in the South continue to 
be denied the stimulation and guidance of the Cooperative Extension 
Service, just to that extent will the “Food for Victory” program fail 
to achieve its crucially important objectives. 

It is clearly essential for the welfare of the nation that the author- 
ity of the Federal Government be used promptly to correct those dis- 
criminatory practices which operate to prevent the full partticipation 
of Negro farmers in the Cooperative Extension Service, and thus, 
seriously to limit their effectiveness in the all-important “Food for 
Victory” campaign. The necessity for such action no longer stems 
primarily from the demands of democratic justice; it now inheres in 
the imperative requirements of victory. 

There are two general approaches by which the Federal Govern- 
ment can, and should, enhance the more equitable and necessary 
participation of Negroes in the Cooperative Extension Service. One 
calls for legislative action, and is a responsibility of Congress; the 
other calls for executive action and is a responsibility of the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture and his staff. Brief attention is here 
given to the most important of these two types of corrective meas- 
ures. 


Legislative Measures 21 


Federal funds for the Cooperative Extension Service are admin- 
istered by the land-grant colleges of the several states. In each of the 
southern states there are at least two such institutions, one for white 
students and one for Negroes. In apparent recognition of this fact, 
the Smith-Lever Act directs that 


In any state in which two or more such colleges have been 
or hereafter may be established the appropriations hereinafter 
made to such state shall be administered by such college or 
colleges as the legislature of such state may direct . . .22 


Although the states had, and still have, clear authority under 
the law to provide for participation by Negro land-grant colleges in 
administering the funds, without exception they delegated this re- 
sponsibility to their white institutions. This fact is probably not 
unrelated to the marked neglect of extension work among Negroes. 
During the Senate debate on the Smith-Lever Bill, Senator Jones, 
of Washington, tried vainly to insert an amendment to insure that 


21The discussion in this and the following section includes extensive, but 
not designated, quotations from: Doxey A. Wilkerson, “The Participation of 
Negroes in the Federally-Aided Program of Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension, “Journal of Negro Education, 7:331-44, July, 1938. 


22Public No. 95, 68rd VASES Section 1 (Cf. also the several extensions 
of this Act.) 
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rural Negroes would share equitably in the extension program. In 
lieu of that clause of the bill quoted above, he would. have substi- 
tuted a requirement that the legislatures of states maintaining sep- 
arate white and Negro land-grant colleges propose to, and have ap- 
proved by, the Secretary of Agriculture 


a just and equitable division of the appropriation . . . be- 
tween one college for white students and one institution for 
colored students . .. .23 


In view of the experience of Negroes with several earlier land- 
grant college funds, Senator Jones predicted that without such an 
amendment, there would be marked neglect of extension work among 
the rural Negro population. 


During the heated debate over the proposed amendment, Senator 
Smith, of Georgia, one of the sponsors of the bill, was queried con- 
cerning how this state would have the funds administered if the bill 
were not amended. He replied: 


I will tell the Senator frankly what we will do with it. 
We will put it in our white agricultural college. We would not 
appropriate a dollar in Georgia to undertake to do extension 
work from the Negro agricultural and mechanical college . .?4 


To which Senator Cummings, of Iowa, responded: 


The State of Georgia gets a proportion of this ap- 
propriation based upon a rural colored population of more than 
900,000. In getting that appropriation a colored person has 
just as much influence as a white man; but having gotten it, 
according to the Senator’s own statements, the State of Georgia 
is to spend vastly less per person in the education of the colored 
race than in the education of its white race.?° 


The accuracy of Senator Smith’s prediction concerning the ad- 
ministration of extension funds in Georgia—and practically all other 
southern states—is a matter of record. Further, the validity of the 
proposed amendment and of Senator Cummings’ argument in its be- 
half has been abundantly attested by nearly three decades of ex- 
perience. 


Just such safeguards for Negro education as Senator Jones pro- 
posed for the Smith-Lever Bill have been written into law by Con- 
gress in three different land-grant college acts—Second Morrill Act 
(1890), Nelson Amendment (1907), and Bankhead-Jones Act, Title 
II, Section 22 (1935).Each of these federal laws authorizes appro- 
priations for general instruction, administration and permanent im- 


23Congressional Record, 63rd Congress. Second Session, February 5, 1914, 
pp. 2929-2948. 

241 bid. 

25Ibid. 
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provements in the land-grant colleges of the several states. Each 
act further provides that there must be a-‘“just and equitable division 
of the fund” between the separate white and Negro institutions in a 
given state. The funds so authorized, unique among all federal educa- 
tional subsidies, have continuously been divided proportionately be- 
tween white and Negro land-grant colleges.?6 


In the light of more than half a century of experience with the 
legislative requirement that there be a “just and equitable’ division 
of federal funds for resident instruction and administration in the 
white and Negro land-grant colleges of the South, it is reasonable 
to expect that a similar requirement governing federal funds for ex- 
tension work would operate greatly to enhance the participation of 
southern Negroes in the Cooperative Extension Service. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that Congress so amend the Smith-Lever, Capper- 
Ketcham and Bankhead-Jones (Section 21) Acts as to achieve this 
end. 

Even though federal funds for the Cooperative Exension Service 
are administered by land-grant colleges in the several states, there 
are considerations which make it probable that the particular legisla- 
tive safeguard for Negroes in the Second Morrill and related Acts is 
neither adequate nor appropriate as an amendment to the Smith- 
Lever Act and its sequels. “In the first place, there are real ad- 
vantages to be gained from centralized administration of extension 
work in a given State, chief among which is the development of a 
unified program for the State. It may be unwise, therefore, for Fed- 
eral legislation to require that the two land-grant collges in each 
southern State be made completely coordinate in the administration 
of Federal funds for extension work. Second, by virtue of the re- 
quirement that Federal grants for extension work be matched from 
State and local revenues, it is necessary that whatever agency ad- 
ministers the extension program appeal for funds not only to the 
State, but also to the several county governments. If two agencies, 
one the white land-grant college and the other the Negro land-grant 
college, were competing for appropriations from the counties for the 
employment of extension workers, it is questionable whether the 
counties would appropriate as much for extension work with Negroes 
as they now do under centralized administration. Finally, to require 
merely that Federal funds for extension work be divided proportion- 
ately between programs for the white and Negro populations would 
not assure such a division as regards expenditures from Federal, 
State, and local funds combined. It would be quite possible for a 
State to divide the Federal funds proportionately between the racial 
groups, and to devote all State and local funds to work with the white 
population alone. In fairness not only to the Negro people of the 
South but also to the people of the entire Nation from whom Federal 
extension funds are derived, it is important that a legislative pro- 


aeee Doxey A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of Negro Education, op. cit., 
pp. 77-82. 
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vision be enacted which will prevent the administration of State and 
local extension funds in a manner that will nullify efforts to secure 
an equitable distribution of Federal funds. 


“In the light of these considerations, it would seem desirable, first, 
to leave central administrative control of the extension program in 
the white land-grant colleges of the South. Second, Federal laws 
authorizing grants for extension work should be so amended as to re- 
quire, in States which maintain separate schcols and institutions for 
Negroes, an equitable division of Federal funds between programs for 
the white and Negro populations .. . Third, Federal grants 
should be conditioned upon the expenditure for work with Negroes of 
a proportion of the total State and local extension funds which is at 
least as great as in some given year .. . By the last-mentioned 
provision, the Federal Government would not be forcing the Southern 
States to distribute their State and local extension funds proportion- 
ately for work with the two racial groups. Rather, the provision 
would require merely that, in administering a unified extension pro- 
gram, two-thirds of the support for which comes from Federal funds 
to be expended equitably between the two races, there shall be no 
ereater discrimination in the expenditure of State and local funds 
than obtained during some specified year in the past. This would 
seem to be a justifiable minimum requirement by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a protection of its very substantial contributions for tha 
extension work with rural citizens in the South.”27 


Administrative Measures 


In addition to the need for federal legislative action, there is 
need for the exercise of already existing federal administrative 
authority which could do much to further the more equitable partici- 
pation of Negroes in the Cooperative Extension Service. Even with- 
out additional legislative authorization, there are several important 
steps which the Secretary of Agriculture could, and should, take sub- 
stantially to correct the gross and continuing neglect of extention 
services among Negroes in the South. 


In the first place, approval of “state plans” for extension work 
should be conditioned upon their inclusion of definite provisions for 
progressive relative improvement in extension programs for Negroes 
in the South. Under existing federal legislation, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has, and exercises, the authority to approve “state plans” 
for the conduct of extension work, and, once such plans have been 
approved, to certify the states for receipt of federal funds. By virtue 
of this authority, he is in position to exert considerable influence in 
the determination of state policies for extension work. That influence 
could, and should, be used to the end of expanding and improving the 
quality of extension services to Negroes in the Southern States. 


27Ibid., pp. 122-24. 
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Among the provisions which the Secretary of Agriculture should 
require to be included in “state plans” are measures which call for: 
(1) substantial proportionate increases in the number of Negro exten- 
sion agents and in expenditures for extension work among Negroes; 
(2) progressive up-grading in the training and other qualifications of 
Negro extension agents; (3) equalizing the salaries of equally quali- 
fied white and Negro agents; (4) extending to Negro agents whatever 
travel-expense policies apply to white agents; and (5) substantially 
enhancing the availability of office space, clerical assistance, supplies 
and equipment for Negro agents. It should not be expected that the 
gross racial inequalities which now characterize extension programs 
in the Southern States can be eliminated completely in a few years. 
It should be expected, and required, however, that in order for a 
southern state to obtain approval of its plan for the conduct of federal- 
ly-aided extension work in any given year, it must include in that 
plan definite measures looking toward gradual and substantial ex- 
pansion and improvement in its program of extension services to 
Negroes. 

Second, reports published by the Department of Agriculture de- 
scribing the nature, extent and conduct of cooperative extension work 
in the several states should include a racial break-down of informa- 
tion for the southern states. Especially should these reports publish 
separate information on the number of white and Negro agents em- 
ployed and on expenditures for extension services with the two racial 
groups. It is true that such information can now be obtained from 
the Cooperative Extension Service through special request. It should 
be made readily available, however, to the general public. Merely 
to publish the facts would probably do much to stimulate the develop- 
ment of more adequate and more equitable programs of extension 
work among Negroes. 

Third, the services of Negro land-grant colleges should be util- 
ized in the general planning and supervision of extension work among 
Negroes. One of the major difficulties at the present time is that the 
already over-burdened extension-work staffs associated with the white 
land-grant colleges find it extremely easy to neglect careful planning 
and supervision of Negro work. In many southern areas, according 
te reports received in connection with this inquiry, the Negro agent 
seldom participates in the formulation of plans even for his own 
county. This lack of definite planning and adequate supervision, with 
its inevitable consequences for extension work among Negroes, could 
largely be corrected by the establishment of cooperative arrange- 
ments between the white and Negro land-grant colleges, with the — 
mutual understanding that general supervisory responsibility for the 
conduct of extension work among Negroes shall rest primarily with 
the Negro institution. Such cooperative arrangements have already 
been effected in the State of Texas. The Department of Agriculture 
should seek to promote such developments in other Southern States. 

Finally, let it here be emphasized, once again, that such legisla- 
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tive and administrative measures as are here proposed can no longer 
be viewed solely in terms of their implications for the Negro people. 
In the crisis which now confronts America, they have emerged to a 
new plane of significance for the welfare of the entire nation. Meas- 
ures to effect the fuller participation of Negroes in the Cooperative 
Extension Service must now be viewed as a necessary means for 
winning the war. Promptly to institute such measures is an urgent 
war-time responsibility of the Federal Government. 


APPENDIX 


APPENDIX A 
EXTENSION WORK AMONG NEGROES 
(Confidential Report) 


County for which report is made 


A. Number of Agents in Relation to Need 


1. Number of extension agents: 


. Farm demonstration agents 


eigen ee aitie. (060 .6)) Gena = oboe tetenetenen fF eh 620) 6120 tere) e 


. Assistant farm demonstration agents .... 


ee eke enewere = eee epayie ie ie 


Homer aemonstration: -azenis . 6.32... 2a 


oo, e 6. 6 eh elrer) 060 CC Se! 0 ee 6, 9 @ 


PA ccistant nome aemonstration agents .:. “«..6.... 


ooeseveeee 


mrovemandevirisa club aeents 22.524... 0 te eee 
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Assistant poys and girls club agents .... 9 ......).. 


2. Approximate number of farm families in the county: 

White Negro 
cy. CORRE, a eee er ate a en Me Ry re ca 
TREC GLLCC Stree re hoe Shc shales ric shclals ce teem Sue k Giete olny (Pe eso kere 
a. (aye 3 eh Rie Sn a ei ee ae IOI me ea i a 
Gi COVRIOREE cack ce Ro aL TOR OO CO ne 


3. (a) About what percentage of the above total farm families could 
profit from the services of farm and home demonstration 
agents? 


Could profit by farm demonstration services: 
Percent of white families ......... ccc ene ceee se ceeece 
Percent of Negro familieS ..........e eee ee eens tee eeees 
Could profit from home demonstration services: 


Percent of white families .......... eee eee ees se eeeees 

Percent of Negro families ..........seeeeeeeee sececees 

(b) What are the chief reasons for saying that other families (if 

any) could not profit from farm and home demonstration ser- 
vices? Explain fully. 
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4. About how many additional farm and home and boy-girl agents 
are needed in county? 

White Negro 

4. Additional farm agents needed .°.2.....0 0222. .0 0) gece 


bs Additional home agents needed ..7..:.. <.c-.sse2 Se ele eeeeme 
c. Additional boys-girls agents needed ..... . Usa i ae 


On what bases do you justify the above estimates of need? Ex- 
plain fully. 


5. Is the need for extension services in the county met about as 
fully for Negroes as for whites? Explain fully and justify your 
answer. 


B. Interracial Extension Services 


6. During the past year, about how many Negro families received 
direct services from white agents, and how many white families 
received direct services from Negro agents? Indicate below. 


a. Negro families served directly by white farm agents.. ........ 

b. Negro families served directly by white home agents... ........ 

c. White families served directly by Negro farm agents... ....... ; 

d. White families served directly by Negro home agents.. 

7. (a) How does it happen (if it does) that white agents serve Negro 
families? 

(b) How does it happen (if it does) that Negro agents serve white 
families? 


8. (a) Do WHITE agents serve NEGRO families in the following 
ways? Check to indicate. 


White Farm Agents White Home Agents 


Serve Negroes Serve Negroes 
Not at Rare- Fre- Notat Rare- Fer- 
all ly quent- all ly quent- 
Type of Service ly ly 
(1) Through bulletins, circu-- 
LATS SGCUC. Caren grsiete «generac se 


(2) Through motion pictures, 
FLU SSCYIPS eet Crests cen 


(3) Through conferences, 
meetings, eC. .c.n uN is. © 


(4) Through direct contact, 
demonstrations on farm 
Or DONG, JCLGs i eee. <1 


ee eecsve 0 5.6".S <®, eeeee ® o.e74 


(b) What difference is there from the extent of such services: 
By NEGRO agents to WHITE families (farm demonstration) ? 
Rv NEGRO agents to WHITH families (Home demonstration) ? 


10. 


a 


12. 


13. 
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. (a) Describe in general terms the nature of services (if any) 


rendered Negro families by white agents. 


(b) Describe in general terms the nature of services (if any) 
rendered white families by Negro agents. 


(a) About what percentage of the time of white agents is devoted 
TOeCCT Vico. LOL NGLTO TAMINCS 22° 25 bones % 


POMCErVICE LO. WIiINILGLLAINIIICS.? ut. ccs ches waren Oars % 


It has been said that, despite the relatively small number of Negro 

extension agents, the services given Negroes by white agents just 

about equalize the benefits of the program for white and Negro 

families. 

(a) Is this true in the county for which this report is made? 
Explain fully. 


(b) Is it true for any other county in the State that you know 
about? If so, name the county and explain. 

(a) About how many times during the past year were the services 
of State subject matter specialists used: 


Ea VOOM LEVI ilmes 2 OLLES a0 sk cte Sacee oie eons a bs ep deb wwtolle eSeris are tare wie! 
Dive Ce LOmOLMILC ea 2 CLL Sa fee, ints G cis are orale h sosumle ace eue tgele oe 4 eo @ 


(b) Why were such services not used more often by Negro agents? 


(c) Describe in general terms the nature and extent of services (if 
any) rendered to Negro extension agents by State subject mat- 
ter specialists. 


C. Relations Between White and Negro Agents 


(a) Check below to indicate the nature of the administrative or 
supervisory relationship between white and Negro extension 


agents. 
Farm Home Boy-Girl 
Type of Relationship Agents Agents Agents 
(1) Negro equal to or coordinate 
OU AVEUTVE LGM Ne. Oca Are oe Stet ciel) le we estrncee pi a 6 wine ee aie nae Sabecete ts 


(2) Negro subordinate to white .... cc. e cece cee ee eee eee eens 
Pimiice subordinate to, Negro 72.7. 6.8, ee ke wee 
PANES CCH VROUUEL OD poe esse ctr: or peut 28) foie es css meen wees 
(b) Explain more fully the relationship between white and Negro 


agents, so far as administrative and supervisory matters are concerned. 
Illustrate. 


14. 


(c) Do white and Negro agents work together cooperatively? Ex- 
plain and illustrate. 


To what extent do Negro agents participate in formulating plans 
for extension work in the county? Explain fully. 


15. 


16. 


1h 


18. 
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D. Finances 


(a) Indicate below the annual salaries of white and Negro agents. 


White Negro 
. Farm demonstration agent’.......2. .-«ssse8s | sient 


. Assistant farm: agent 5.0 0c eee als + cre 
Home demonstration agent. ...°..... “ss... -  s:==nen 
. Assistant home agent .......:52. 2055) (es ees ) 


- Boys’-girls’ club. agent ..........2..  «.smees 9) een 


as eae 


. Assistant boys-girls agent. ......... 266s =a. 0 0a 


(b) What justification (if any) is given for racial differences in 
salary? 


Does the county extension service or the agent himself pay for the 
following types of expenses? (Indicate by cross-marks). 


For White Agents For Negro Agents 
Paid by Paid by Paid by Paid by 
County Agent County Agent 
a) Travel... <... Vue ecw Mott) So wae ee BS clear oles lees one alee 
b. Office rent... 2. sisi fa Se eee see ite ew oleae 
c. Office supplies and 
equipMent .- hliccce wT sd ee ee AS ete coe we oe een 


d. Clerical assistance 
(typing, @tG.) 2. vested oct 0 2 te as oe eee oe 


Supply any explanation necessary for understanding the above. 


The Cooperative Extension Service is financed by Federal funds, 
state funds, and county funds. It has been said that one important 
reason for the relatively small number of Negro extension agents 
is the difficulty in getting county funds provided for extension 
work with Negroes. 


(a) Is this true in your county? Explain fully. Illustrate. 


(b) Is it true in any other county in the State of which you know? 
If so, name the county and explain fully. 


Please add any further comments which will describe and explain 
whatever differences there are in the degree to which the extension 
service is of benefit to white and Negro families. ; 
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Report based upon interviews with: 


Name . 


Bala: 6) Ol See OF Oe | .0) 6x0) Oe) 8) © @ 0.50 6 61:6. Be O16 (© 6.6.6 6 @ © 6 6 @ e101e, ene 9 6 © 6.18 0 € 4 6 6. 2°70 


Position 


Slee e) @sebeue © 6 @1e @ 6 6. ¢ 6 6 Ce @ oO ©, 6 © 6 2 0) © © 6. 6 2 0'10 0 ¢ © 9 0) 6 © #0 16 0 00 ee 6 e 


Name . 
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Other basis 


Gn Gen etelte) elie 16 165.0.\0) 6) 6) €r ©) Opus; 0:58, @ 0) 0: 0. 0.6: 0:10 (0: (S.Oo 6 “O)O/40/ (08:0) Gre 10! 168108) 618) (6: ‘01/04 0 HOO! tO e110 


Report submitted by: 


Name . 
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College 
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Date 
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APPENDIX B 
EXTENSION WORK WITH NEGROES* 


Cooperative extension work in agriculture and home economics, as 
it is known today, had its beginning in the farmers’ cooperative 
demonstration work begun in Texas in 1904, with funds of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, to combat the ravages of the Mexican cotton 
boll weevil. From the inception of the work considerable attention 
has been given to Negro farmers and their families by the white 
agents, and from the beginning white and Negro farmers were alike 
enrolled as cooperators and demonstrators, Even before any Negro 
agents were appointed, a conservative estimate would be that 25 per- 
cent of the white agents’ time was given to aiding the Negro farmers 
in the thickly settled Negro communities. Within a few years, Negro 
local agents began to be employed in counties with large Negro farm 
populations, the first two such agents being appointed in 1906. 


Negro home demonstration work was developed also through the 
interest and aid of the white agents and many white home demon- 
stration agents carried on extension activities with Negro women and 
girls in their counties. As the work developed, however, it soon be- 
came apparent that Negro women agents could get access to Negro 
homes better than anybody else, so Negro home demonstration agents 
began to be appointed in those counties having a large Negro farm 
population. The first two such agents were appointed in 1912. 


From the beginning, extension work with Negroes has never 
been considered as a parallel service along racial lines, but as an 
integral part of the whole extension program looking toward the 
betterment of all farmers and their families regardless of race or 
color. The services of white extension agents have been and are now 
available to farm families of both races seeking information and advice 
in solving their farm and home problems. Agricultural extension 
work carried on with Negro farm families is identical with the work 
among the whites insofar as conditions justify. 

The Smith-Lever Act of 1914, which placed cooperative extension 
work on a national basis, states as its object, “To aid in diffusing 
among the people of the United States useful and practical information 
on subjects relating to agriculture and home economics, and to en- 
courage the application of the same.” The Extension Service, there- 
fore, is an organization to serve all rural people, and its endeavor is 
to use the funds available to it to get maximum efficiency and maximum 
returns. 

The development of the cooperative agricultural extension sys- 


*This statement was issued in February, 1941, by Hon. Claude Wickard, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. It is here reproduced for study in connection 
with the report prepared by Mr. Wilkerson for the Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land Grant Colleges. 
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tem has been predicated on placing a technically trained agricultural 
extension agent and home demonstration agent in each rural county 
of the United States where there is sufficient farming population to 
justify the expenditure required, supplemented by assistant county 
agricultural agents, assistant home demonstration agents, and Negro 
agents in counties where there is adequate need for the service of 
such agents and where sufficient funds are available. Cooperative 
agricultural extension work, as its name implies, is a cooperative 
educational service financed by the Federal Government, the States, 
and the counties. County cooperation in making funds available is a 
requisite in all States for the employment of agents, and in counties 
it is sometimes difficult to obtain local funds to aid in the employ- 
ment of an agricultural agent and a home demonstration agent. Negro 
extension agents are employed to supplement the whole extension 
program, their particular function being, of course, to intensify agri- 
cultural extension work with members of their own race. In deter- 
mining the need in counties for Negro extension agents consideration 
is given to the number of Negro farm families to be served, the type 
of farming in the county, and the use Negroes may be able to make 
of the services of Negro agents. Local offices and an appropriation 
of a reasonable amount of county funds are also deemed necessary. 


All factors considered, extension work with Negroes is making 
steady and substantial progress yearly. In 1915, the first year in 
which the Smith-Lever Act was in effect, 49 Negro men agents and 
17 Negro women agents were employed. On January 1 1941, there 
were 271 Negro men agents, 223 Negro women agents, 39 Negro super- 
visors and 6 4-H Club leaders working in 390 counties in the 15 South- 
ern States. (The distribution of workers by States and counties is 
shown on Table I, attached.) 

Negro farm families are not uniformly distributed in any State 
but are generally concentrated in certain sections and communities. 
Of the 1,385 counties in the 15 Southern States, 291 counties have more 
than 1,000 Negro farm families; 203 have between 500 and 1,000 Negro 
farm families; 338 have from 100 to 500 Negro farm families, and 553 
bave less than 100 Negro farm families. Three of the States, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland and West Virginia, have no counties with over 1,000 
Negro farm families. The largest number of Negro farm families 
in any county in Kentucky is 812; in Maryland 723, and in West Vir- 
ginia 121. (See Table II, attached.) 

A study of Negro farm family distribution in relation to the num- 
per of Negro agricultural extension workers now employed shows that 
of the 291 counties with over 1,000 Negro farm families, 213 now have 
the services of Negro extension workers; of the 203 counties with 
from 500 to 1,000 Negro farm families, 100 now have the services of 
Negro extension workers, and of the 338 counties with from 100 to 500 
Negro farm families, 55 now have the services of such workers. It 
is clearly not possible or advisable to maintain Negro extension 
agents in counties with but a few hundred Negro farm families. The 
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white agents, with the cooperation of the State Negro workers and 
Negro local leaders and farmer committeemen, must assume the obli- 
gation to give Negro farmers and their families in such areas the same 
opportunities as are given white people to take advantage of agricul- 
tural extension teaching. This they are generally doing. 


White Agricultural Extension Workers Assist Negro 
Farm Families 


As previously stated, since the inception of the work white agri- 
cultural extension workers have carried on a large amount of work 
with Negro farmers and their families in their respective counties. 
Therefore, in discussing extension work with Negroes, consideration 
must be given to the assistance rendered people of this race by the 
white agents. 


In each State there is maintained at state extension headquarters 
an administrative staff, a publications staff, and a subject matter spe- 
cialists staff. the services of all three of these divisions being available 
to white and Negro farmers and their families. Bulletins, circulars, 
motion pictures, film strips, charts, conferences, demonstrations, 
meetings and all other agricultural extension means and agencies are 
available to all farm people and are of equal effectiveness in in- 
fluencing Negro farmers and families exposed to same. It is a very 
common thing to attend a meeting of farmers in a county with a 
large Negro population, called by the white extension agent, and 
find in attendance many more Negroes than whites. 


Subject maiter specialists assist the county agents, white and 
Negro, by keeping them informed on subject matter and extension 
methods, and assist with training agents. Practically all men and 
women specialists carry the Negro extension agents on their mailing 
lists to receive all circular letters and mimeographed material issued 
from their offices. They assist Negro agents at agents’ conferences 
and meetings, at leader training meetings and demonstrations, in. 
the preparation of subject matter, and through personal conferences. 
In cases where Negro agents have not received assistance from sub- 
ject matter specialists it is usually because they have not requested 
assistance well in advance. A recent survey shows that individual 
specialists devote directly up to 20 percent, and indirectly much more 
of their time, to work with Negro agents. It should also be pointed 
out that the entire State staff of white subject matter specialists are 
subject to the call of both white and Negro agricultural extension 
agents by request in advance to the State Extension Directors. 

White county agricultural agents in counties with no Negro 
agent report 27,059 Negro demonstrators and cooperators, 1,316 or- 
ganized Negro groups regularly contacted, 24 Negro 4-H Clubs con- 
ducted, 62 Negro adult community clubs, 154 Negro agricultural com- 
mittees, and 411 Negro local leaders. Negro farmers in their coun- 
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ties attend general agricultural meetings, call at their offices for in- 
formation and advice, and they visit the Negro farmers officially. 
They work with both white and Negro farm families. 

In counties which employ both a white and Negro agent there is 
excellent team work between the two. A conservative estimate of 
the amount of time devoted to Negro farmers and their families by 
white county agricultural agents runs from none in counties with- 
out Negro farm operators to as high as 65 percent in some counties 
with a very large Negro farm population. 

White home demonstration agents in counties having Negro home 
demonstration agents report 3,597 demonstrators and cooperators, and 
counties without Negro home demonstration agents report 3,307. All 
agents report assistance given Negro women and their families in 
gardening, food preservation, nutrition, poultry, live-at-home _ pro- 
grams, home improvement, health and sanitation, mattress making, 
clothing renovation, organization, and leader training. White and 
Negro home demonstration agents in the counties confer often as to 
plans of work and programs. The white agent assists the Negro 
agent in achievement and rally day meetings, in leader training 
schools, canning schools, in subject matter instruction, and in various 
other ways. An estimate of the time devoted to work with Negro 
women on the part of white home demonstration agents runs from 
none in counties having no Negro farm population up to 15 percent 
in counties having Negro farm families. 

A recent study reveals that white agricultural extension work- 
ers are greatly interested in the welfare of rural Negroes and on the 
whole are trying to extend the benefits of agricultural extension work 
to all rural people through established demonstrations and other 
teaching methods. All white agents and subject matter specialists 
report that during the past six or seven years Negroes come to their 
offices more often for information and advice, attend public extension 
meetings of all kinds, and participate in every form of extension work 
in much larger numbers than in earlier years. This applies alike to 
counties with and counties without Negro extension agents. 


Funds 


The total extension budget for the fiscal year 1939-40 for work 
in the States having extension work with Negroes was $13,602,187.39. 
There are, aS would be expected, wide variations in the budgets as 
among the different States. Texas had the largest budget with $2,- 
021,170.49, and Maryland the smallest with 366,259.34. Of the entire 
budget, $606,998.78 was for administration and publications, and $2,- 
060,175,36 for subject matter specialists, both of which items are ex- 
penditures at State headquarters. The total amount of funds used 
directly for the employment of Negro extension workers was 
$954,744.88. Based on the percentages of time devoted to extension 
work with Negroes by white supervisors, specialists, and county agri- 
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cultural and home demonstration agents, the indirect funds spent for 
work with Negroes through the services of these white workers 
amounted to $963,363.02, giving a total budget for extension work with 
Negroes in the 15 Southern States in the amount of $1,918,107.90, or an 
average of 14.10 percent of the total extension budget for the Southern 
States. Thus it would seem, as shown by the 1935 Census, there has 
been made available for agricultural extension work with Negro farm 
families, who, including owners, part owners, tenants and share- 
croppers, operate 9.47 percent of all land in farms in the 15 Southern 
States, 14.1 percent of the total appropriations for extension work in 
these States. 


Needs 


There has been discussion recently, both with individual State 
directors and with groups of directors, relative to the present status 
and future needs of extension work with Negroes. Directors in 
States having a large Negro farm population realize that there is a 
definite need for the employment of some additional Negro extension 
agents in counties with large Negro farm populations, and need for 
some further emphasis on the home demonstration phases of the 
work. It would be desirable to have at least one Negro extension 
agent to supplement the whole extension program in each county 
having over 1,000 Negro farm families, and perhaps to appoint Negro 
agricultural agents to serve in combinations of several counties hay- 
ing smaller numbers of Negro farm families, as has already been 
done in several States. Whether such additional agents should be 
agricultural agents or home demonstration agents would of course 
depend to a large extent on the type of farming in the county or coun- 
ties to be served. In counties where a large majority of Negro farm- 
ers are tenants and croppers, a home demonstration agent, rather than 
an agricultural agent, could be in some cases of greater service in 
reaching the farm women and girls. The Negro tenant farmers and 
croppers might best receive aid on the agricultural side principally 
through the white agents working with the landlords and managers. 

While realizing that there is need for further expansion in ex- 
tension work with Negroes, it is also realized that such expansion 
can not be made without adequate funds to finance it. Because of the 
cooperative nature of the work, availability of State and county funds, 
in addition to Federal funds, is a factor which has to be considered. 
Each State has its own individual problems in connection with the 
financing of extension work. Georgia, for instance, has the smallest 
extension appropriation from State sources of any of the 15 South- 
ern States and therefore most of the moneys for offset to Federal ex- 
tension funds come from county appropriations made specifically 
for the employment of white county agricultural and home demon- 
stration agents. It is difficult to obtain county appropriations for the 
employment of Negro agents in that State and even though such funds 
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were available, lack of Federal or State funds would permit little ex- 
pansion in any line of extension work at the present time. More 
than one-third of the counties of the State are now without white 
home demonstration agents and although a number of additional 
counties are willing to put up their share of the necessary salaries 
of such agents, lack of funds from Federal and State sources prevent 
their employment. 

In South Carolina the State law provides State funds to aid in 
the employment of a county agricultural agent and home demonstra- 
tion agent in each county, but there is nothing in the law specifically 
authorizing the counties to make appropriations for the work, with the 
result that this State has the smallest amount of county appropriations 
of any of the 15 Southern States. Here, as can be understood, it is 
difficult to secure the necessary county funds for the employment of 
Negro agents. 

The Extension Directors in the Southern States are fully sympa- 
thetic toward the needs of Negro farmers and their families and in 
their extension plans and programs are putting forth every effort to 
give all possible service to this group. Expansion in any line of work, 
however, necessarily is dependent on the availability of funds, and 
the extent of the need for such expansion. 
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TABLE I 


EXTENSION WORK WITH NEGROES 


Number of Negro Extension Workers as of January 1, 1941. 


a wy |No. of Coun- 
sv) County Workers | at) |ties with ser- 
< = > e 8 < |vices of one 

oO 3 
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Alabama 13) 8| 35 BORN has AQ) oi 2 ie 
Arkansas 29 A eT f4[aeren 16 10}. “tee 
Florida 19 2 9 Sipe | 14 4 6 4). 
Georgia 50 4 22 DAM. eke 50 15). 25] S10 
Kentucky 7 1 4 vA bear ae | 8 1|_ Sei 
Louisiana 20 sat 12 ieee weet 26 2| 16 8]. 
Maryland Di tee yee 2 Slice eee 6 + 2| cas) eee 
Mississippi On 4 33 A) eee 49 24 9) 16 
N. aCrolina 56 D 33 LS have ee 33 18|° . 15) 2 eee 
Oklahoma | 20 2 9 Ol faeces 9 9). 
S. Carolina 37 2 19 aL Ge ceccks ears 25 10 9 6}. 
Tennessee 21 3 10 Site apeteae 23 7 4| 112i 
Texas 87| 5 46 Shi cesene 51 31) 15) Seba 
Virginia 35 3 25 fel seen 35 Tee 28 6| ae 
W. Virginia* 5 1 i al 2 5 Re se me 2 
TOTALS | 541| 45]| 271| 223 2 390| 173| 137 2 


*West Virginia also has one County Agricultural Agent at-large, and one 
Club Agent at-large. 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COLORED FARM FAMILIES IN COUNTIES, AND NUMBER 
OF COUNTIES HAVING SERVICE OF NEGRO EXTENSION WORKERS2 


| 


Number of Counties with Colored 
Families, and number of such Coun- 


= ties having service of Negro Exten- 
= ie Sten WOrkers = 
a HR 
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* West Virginia also has one County Agent at-large, and one Club Agent 
at-large. 


Population figures from 1935 Census. 
Personnel figures as of January 1, 1941. 


(a) In the Census reports “Colored” includes Negroes, Indians, Chinese, 
Japanese, and all other nonwhite races, 
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